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Y A GENEROUS majority in the House, a sum of 

$10,000,000 has been appropriated for the relief of 
hungry German children. It is like a breath of clean air 
through a foul-smelling room to have an action of this sort 
emanate from Washington just now. Selfish motives may 
have played some part, as opponents of the measure freely 
charged; the German vote, the farmers’ interests may have 
been considered. But neither of these could have helped 
to pass such a measure in the days when hate dominated 
every action or policy touching Germany. The material 
good such a sum of money can do is immense; its spiritual 
value is far greater. We are inclined to believe that Repre- 
sentative La Guardia was right when he declared that the 
dill would do “more good in five minutes than the League 
of Nations in five years.” 


ET US REALIZE what is happening in Honduras. 

None of the candidates in the last election received 
enough votes legally to become President, and so the forces 
then in power declared their intention to continue in office. 
The other candidates began a revolt and naturally at some 
times in some places some foreign residents have been in- 
convenienced and possibly endangered. The same has been 
true in Ireland and Germany in recent years, but we do 
not recall that the United States has landed troops in those 
countries nor set up a dictator as boss of the situation. 
Americans or other aliens going into foreign countries 
should go prepared to accept the hazards of life that exist 
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there. The only help they are entitled to ask of their gov- 
ernment is insistence that they receive equal protection 
with natives and other foreigners. Least of all have Amer- 
icans in Central America a right to ask special favors in 
charge that some 
business group is behind each faction in the 
running true to 


time of revolution. Newspapers there 
American 
Honduras fighting, and events are not 
form unless this is at least partially true. If there is 
especial hostility toward Americans, they have only them- 
selves and their government—with its black record of inter- 
ference and usurpation 
ican has been reported as killed or even hurt in the dis 
turbances so far. 


to blame. In any event no Amer- 


ND YET A COMPANY of 176 from the U. S. S. Mil 

waukee has been sent 100 miles inland to Tegucigalpa, 
the Honduras capital. The de facto government in the 
republic asked that this force be withdrawn. It received 
& point-blank refusal from Franklin Morales, whom the 
Washington dispatches refer to as the “American Min- 
ister.” Who is this “Minister Morales’? He was our offi 
cial represente‘ive in Honduras up to the middle of Feb 
ruary, at whica time the State Department, 
high righteousness, severed relations Mr 
Morales remained in Honduras, 
official effort to bring the rival political leaders together.” 
Mr. Morales is no longer the American Minister to Hon- 
duras; it is hard to see that he has any status other than 
that of a private citizen. The State Department ought to 
know this at least as well as anybody else, but finding itself 
in a hole in consequence of its hasty rupture of diplomati: 
relations, it has recreated “Minister Morales” (for news 
paper consumption, that is) and has made him high pan- 
jandrum of our army of occupation in Honduras. For that, 
no doubt—in keeping with our course in Nicaragua, Hait 
and Santo Domingo—is what the 
tined to become. Anyhow we wish the newspapers would 
stop referring to “Minister Morales.” It would be nearer 
the truth to speak of Dictator Morales and Invader America 
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diplomatic 


however, “in a wholly un 
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CCORDING TO THE MONTANA Board of Education 

a teacher is not a human being with the normal rights 
and interests that belong to his fellow citizens; he is merely 
a machine set up in a State university to grind out long 
sausage-strings of facts at very little per year. When 
Arthur Fisher was ejected from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Montana it was known that the charges against 
him were based on his active interest in the Nonpartisan 
League and the Farmer-Labor Party and in their organ 
the New Northwest. Although the dean of the university 
recommended that he be kept at an increased 
the Service Committee reported against his dismissal, the 
State Board of Education voted to consider him ‘on leave 
of absence” until the termination of his contract, and he 
was prevented from meeting his classes, In a careful re- 
port recently published, the Association of University Pro- 
fessors has upheld Mr. Fisher on all counts, and has pointed 
out that “no teacher in a republic can be expected to un- 
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clothe himself of his interests and activities as a citizen 
of the state.” If a college professor may not support a 
party or engage in public affairs why, we ask, should he 
be allowed to vote? 


T IS ODD that Will H. Hays should deny so vehemently 

that Harry F. Sinclair gave 75,000 shares of oil stock 
to help wipe out the deficit of the 1920 Republican cam- 
paign while serenely admitting that Mr. Sinclair con- 
tributed $75,000 for the purpose. Doubtless the shares in 
question are worth more than $75,000, but we fail to see 
that the amount involved matters much to anybody except 
perhaps to Mr. Sinclair. That gentleman testified some 
months ago that he contributed to both the Republican 
and the Democratic campaign funds. Such expenditure 
was intelligent but what stock-brokers would call specula- 
tive. On the other hand, for a business man seeking gov- 
ernment favors to help a party that has won should be rated 
as a gilt-edged investment. 


OW OUR LANDLORDS LOVE to play Lady Bountiful 
when they can do it at a profit! Again they are urg- 
ing legislation to help the deserving middle class live in 
remodeled apartments in Greenwich Village and other 
places without the inconvenience of conforming to the pres- 
ent housing laws for hallways, fire-escapes, and the like. 
Their press agent writes: “Those who seek the right to con- 
vert three-story dwellings into three-family houses are... 
white-collar tenants, whose incomes have not increased in 
proportion to the cost of living, and who by nature are 
averse to making homes in tenements or low-grade apart- 
ments.” Poor little white-collar tenant! Bad, wicked cost 
of living! Good, kind real-estate boom! But about that 
other large part of the human race, who, it is implied, by 
nature prefer to make homes in tenements and low-grade 
apartments, the landlords display less concern. 


E HAVE SEEN no more impudent interview in years 

than that given in Nice by J. P. Morgan to the 
Eclaireur. In the course of his statement Mr. Morgan is 
reported as praising France’s intelligent and industrious 
population which “now is giving a magnificent example how 
to win peace. If the ruling classes only make a similar 
effort, France will soon be invincible in the economic 
domain. In any case we shall always be at her side and 
sustain her when necessary because we know we can count 
upon her as the champion of right.” He added that “it 
was with admirable unanimity that the big bankers of the 
United States answered the appeal to help you vanquish the 
coalition formed against your franc.” Mr. Morgan knows 
well that there was no need to form any coalition against 
the franc; that its collapse was due, first, to the failure of 
France to balance her budget; second, to the failure to 
raise the taxes decreed by law; third, to her deliberate sup- 
port of the new militarism of Europe by her loans to Ru- 
mania, Poland, Jugoslavia, etc.; and fourth, to the wide- 
spread denunciation of her policy toward Germany. 


ATURALLY, MR. MORGAN and his financial friends 
4 went to France’s support. Some of them are reported 
to have many unsold and “undigested” French securities in 
their vaults; all those who floated the French loans have a 
personal interest in protecting the securities they sold. 


While we rejoice for the French people that their currency 
has been strengthened, we do not envy them their additiona! 
obligations to Mr. Morgan, and from the point of view of 
the whole European settlement we consider the American 
loan to France a grave misfortune. Mr. Morgan, least of 
all, has the right to give the imperialist France of today 
earte blanche through his swashbuckling assurance tha: 
America “will always be at her side and sustain her if 
necessary.” The Congress has refused to give France that 
assurance in the matter of military aid. Mr. Morgan, 
powerful as he is, can hardly bind the American people tc 
perpetual aid to a people whose government has for the las: 
five years opposed every ideal for which America fought. 


HE PRISON GATES have finally closed upon Walter 
Kaufmann, Edward Rumely, and Norwin Lindheim 
because of their alleged participation in an illegal trans- 
action in connection with the sale of the New York Evening 
Mail. We are convinced that this is a miscarriage of 
justice. These men were barely convicted in the midst of 
the war hysteria; some of the evidence they were entitled 
to bring out they were not permitted to produce. Their 
imprisonment makes life and reputation insecure every- 
where and constitutes another indictment of our courts. 
We note with pleasure that the daily press is beginning t 
speak out about the case, and we sincerely trust that befors 
these words reach our readers President Coolidge, who now 
seems indisposed personally to investigate the matter, wil! 
have granted a full and free pardon. We are entirely at 
one with Mr. S. S. McClure, who writes as follows: 

In an editorial career of nearly forty years I have 
never known such a travesty of justice. I have never be- 
fore had such a sense of insecurity. Dr. Rumely is a man 
of extraordinary courage and energy. He has suffered 
tremendous financial losses. He is now in prison. He is 
no longer on trial. The Government of the United States 
is on trial. 


E HOPE the House of Representatives will pass th: 

Norris resolution, which has gone through the 
Senate, proposing a constitutional amendment to make thx 
terms of the President and Vice-President begin on the 
third Monday of January and that of members of Congres: 
on the first Monday of the same month. It is ridiculous 
that we should still be living under a system imposed b) 
stage-coach days. There ought not to be four months be- 
tween the election of a President and his inauguration, and 
still more there ought not to be thirteen months between 
the choosing of Congress and its first regular session. The 
short session of Congress—after the country has choser 
another—is an absurdity that ought to be ended. 


R. GOMPERS in his war with the left wing of th: 

labor movement has recently gone beyond his ow! 
record for heretic-hunting. He has compelled the New 
York Bookkeepers, Accountants, and Stenographers Union 
(which happens to be financially and morally dependent 
on the executive committee of the A. F. of L.) to suspenc 
a member, without trial before the union, for the sole of- 
fense of being an active Communist. Such suspensions art 
not new in the prevailing factional warfare, but hereto- 
fore unions have always alleged some specific offense agains‘ 
union discipline or against some rule of the union, In this 
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ase the victim of Mr. Gompers’s wrath was suspended 
merely because he was active in the Workers Party, which 
narty had directed its members to belong to the Trade 
Union Educational League; this League is, in Mr. Gom- 
pers’s opinion, undermining the trade-union movement! 
By this act the president of the A. F. of L. writes himself 
aown a spiritual brother of the judges who jail members of 
the ILW.W. in California for belonging to a radical society, 
of the legislators who expelled the Socialist Assembly- 
men in New York, of the Protestant fanatics who insist 
that a man cannot be both a good Catholic and a good 
American. 


HE PASSAGE by the House of Representatives of the 

bonus bill by vote of 355 to 54 in forty minutes is 
pretty clear proof that a large majority of our legisla- 
tors do not wish to go before the country without a record 
of having done something for the veterans. We have so 
often dwelt upon our reasons for opposing the bonus that 
we shall not repeat them now. We believe that the indi- 
vidual will benefit only slightly and that this raid upon the 
Treasury is but a precursor of many similar ones for fifty 
vears to come—our children’s children will still be paying 
for the war. There is undoubtedly a widespread feeling 
that more should be done for our ex-service men; there is 
resentment that the Government has not taken better care 
»f the wounded and disabled and a feeling that all that can 
be got out of Congress for the veterans is therefore pure 
gain; and, finally, it is indubitably true that the opponents 
of the bill include numerous big-business interests which, 
having made money out of the war, now seek to pay as lit- 
tle of the necessary price as possible. It is a consolation 
that if the country has to pay $2,000,000,000 or more for 
the bonus people may some day realize a little better how 
the costs of the war continue multiplying instead of end- 
ing with the struggle. 


AYOR CURLEY of Boston, from using Ku Klux 
A methods against the Klan, has turned his extra-legal 
weapons in another direction and refused to license a lec- 
ture on The Need of Birth Control in America, scheduled 
to be given by Margaret Sanger under the auspices of the 
Soston School of Social Science. Margaret Sanger had 
spoken on this subject before the Women’s City Club of 
joston in 1923 and the year before at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. That might have been considered precedent enough 
if precedent were needed. The lecture was not intended to 
give specific information concerning contraceptive meas- 
ures, which is prohibited by Massachusetts law, but to dis- 
cuss the problem of birth control, a problem that is defi- 
nitely placed before the country by the pending Vaile and 
Cummins bills in the House and Senate. The officers of the 
Boston School of Social Science have pointed out to the 
more-zealous-than-law-abiding Mayor that his action se- 
verely restricts their civil liberties. They make this dec- 
laration: 

We maintain that every citizen of our country has 
the inalienable right to discuss publicly laws which come 
under consideration of both houses of the national legisla- 
ture. Therefore we appeal to you to revoke your decision 
not as a matter of policy, or of leniency, but because it is 
your duty as Mayor of Boston to see that there be no cur- 
tailing or infringement of the rights of citizens. 


HE MOST CONVINCING REASON for the election of 
Calvin Coolidge next November comes to us from the 
3oston Herald, oryan of Massachusetts Big Business. De- 
claring that the Ma 
much they stand to lose if Coolidge is not elected it de- 


sachusetts people do not realize how 


clares that 

In this section we cannot afford to lose the Presidency 

It is enormously important to our business security that 
the seat of power in the nation should remain where it 

rather than be transferred to the Southwest, wit 


effects which such a decision would have on the tariff and 


taxes and expenditures and policy. . . . Our bu 
welfare, our future on the sea, our other industrial « 
tunities all h nye upon the out me of this year’s Pr 
tial election. 


The Herald insists that 
of that type is elected and “a radical Democratic ¢ 


f Ralston of Indiana or a mar 


takes charge of the House and Senate, a new Democratic 
tariff in the interest of the Southwest and inimical to New 
England will be the result. We confess we had not th ight 
of such a dread possibility. The more we think it over the 


more correct appears the Herald’s argument 
from its standpoint that the interests of New Enyland and 
her manufacturers must and shall remain superior to those 
of any other section or group. 


W* CANNOT let the death of James L. Slayden, for 
many years a Representative from Texas, go un- 
noted. Here was a man to tie to at all times. He was de 
ceived not at all by the buncombe about the war, and when 
he retired from the House he went on devoting his energies 
to the cause of peace. As a friend of The Nation writes, 
“he was sincere and would not truckle to the people or lie 
to them on any issue, but would rather be retired than not 
to tell them the truth. He understood free government: 
he had some knowledge of humanity, and when that in 
famous war started he knew the terrible scourge that 
would be visited on the world; he knew of the avarice, the 
lust, the hate, and the wounds that the world would always 
have. His was alwavs the spirit of fairness and tolerance 
and self-sacrifice.” What the country needs in times like 
these is more men in Washington like the late James L 
Slayden. 


OT BECAUSE IT WAS A GREAT POEM or a pro 

found song, but because thousands of persons have 
sung it with emotion-and real sentiment, “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold” has become almost a classic. If this were 
not so the unhappy history of its composer and his family 
would be only another story of wrangling and bitter lives 
As it is, one is moved to read that Hart P. Danks, who 
wrote the song, died twenty years ago friendless and alone, 
after a separation from his wife; and that she, who was 
the song’s inspiration, has now died too, as lonely and as 
destitute. The son and daughter have spent the vears 
since their father’s death quarreling over royalties, which 
appear to have been considerable, to the point where the 
sister attempted to have the brother arrested for failure 
to pay what she thouyht was her due. In 1874 the youth- 
ful Danks and his wife, secure in their happiness, could 
sing of life fifty years later when they would be old, and 
could pledge themselves that the interval should not make 
any difference in their feeling for each other. And now 
this sordid story. 
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‘‘La Follette, Dictator’’ 


HAT is what the New York World calls him, saying 
that Mr. La Follette is “the most important political 

factor in the United States today.” With this statement 
we heartily agree—if only Mr. La Follette will realize his 
power, vision the proper use to be made of it, and act with 
courage and vigor. There is no question whatever that he 
can exercise today a veto-power over the acts of the Repub- 
lican leaders. We believe him to be powerful enough in the 
Northwest to be able to defeat the nominee of the Repub- 
lican Convention if that nominee should be Calvin Coolidge 
or a man of similar caliber. We believe that Mr. La Fol- 
lette will fail in his duty to his countrymen if he permits 
any such nomination to take place without announcing that 
he will oppose it to the morning of election day. As the 
Senator has not been in the habit of being untrue to his 
countrymen, but has been serving their interests in season 
and out of season, through good and evil repute, we are of 
the opinion that he will exercise his great power when the 
time comes. We are glad to see dispatches in the daily 
press which portray him as finally realizing that there is 
nothing further to be hoped from the Republican Party. 
They also suggest that the Wisconsin delegation, after 
making the same plea for a liberal platform that it made in 
1912, 1916, and 1920, will walk out of this year’s convention 
and refuse to lend itself to the quadrennial fraud which its 
party, in national convention assembled, has been perpe- 
trating on the country for twelve years and longer. 

Once more we appeal for a third party. We do so 
without the slightest thought as to whether such a ticket 
can or cannot win under the leadership of Mr. La Follette 
or anybody else. We are not concerned with the prospects 
of immediate victory, nor shall we be discouraged if we 
are told that there is no prospect of victory for many years 
to come. What we are looking for is the establishment on 
sound foundations of a new political order in America, and 
we realize that this cannot be done in a day or a night. We 
are quite aware that the British Labor Party, which is now 
governing England, was not a mushroom growth, but was 
the result of years and years of preparation, of ceaseless 
education of intellectuals and laborers alike. We should not 
even be discouraged if we were told that any third-party 
movement was doomed to perpetual failure so far as cap- 
turing the offices is concerned. Such a party might be de- 
feated year after year and yet prove to be of the utmost 
service to the country through the spreading of its doc- 
trines and the upholding of its standards. If it were true 
te itself and its principles, it could not fail to exercise a 
most powerful effect upon the political development of 
America if only by making people think. Mr. La Follette’s 
career illustrates exactly what we mean. In 1908 the Sen- 
ator offered thirteen planks for incorporation in the plat- 
form of the Republican convention of that year. They were 
rejected with scorn and derision, and he was once more 
branded as a dangerous and foolish radical. But no less 
than twelve of these proposals are the law of this land to- 
day, nine of them by the votes of the very party which 
turned him down with such contumely, and the thirteenth is 
in part upon our statute books. That is education for you; 
that spells political success, even when one is denounced as 
a radical visionary from one end of the country to the other. 
We are bold enough to believe that a third party with ideals 





and a program and the courage to stick to them throug’: 
thick and thin could exercise its influence precisely a: 


Robert La Follette has influenced and educated his party. | 


How amazing is the vote in the North Dakota primary elec- 
tion! Although La Follette had officially withdrawn, mor: 
persons voted for him than for Johnson. 

In many ways, it seems to us, Mr. La Follette is facing 
the severest test of his career. He is sixty-eight years of 
age, and he is not in good health—he has spent himself i: 
the service of the country. He has never bolted his 
party, not even in 1912, when the temptation must hav: 
been superlatively great. He must naturally be longing to 
say that younger men should lead now, that he has earned 
the privilege of retiring to his farm and of lifting his voice 
merely from time to time. We do not believe that he ca: 
do anything of the kind. There is no man who so per- 
sonifies the spirit of revolt in this country today. As the 
World says, “in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, Iowa, Oregon, and Washington his voice is potent 
beyond that of any other man.” If he speaks the harsh 
truth, Mr. Coolidge will shrivel up wherever the Senator 
goes, because everywhere throughout those States men 
know that Robert La Follette is honest to the backbone. 
that despite all the abuse hurled at him in these last ten 
years no one has ever said one word which reflected upon 
his personal integrity or imputed to him a single unworthy) 
ambition. The Senator has chosen to remain silent at pres- 
ent, probably until the Republican Convention has met and 
adjourned. If he fails to speak out then he will have missed 
a great chance in his career, and we shall be but littl 
affected in that opinion if by some miracle the convention 
should nominate William E. Borah, or some excellent mar 
not now connected with our political life. That game of 
presenting to the voters an honest and good man to cover 
up the misdeeds of the party has been played too often. 
We hope he will run either independently or as the spokes- 
man of a formal third party. 

It seems to us that there is but one excuse which wil! 
avail him should he fail to throw himself into the breach, 
and that is the legitimate one that his health may not per- 
mit him to do so. In that case, we must turn to someone 
else, to Senator Norris, to Senator Borah, if he will see his 
duty, or to some one of the newer men with a reputation 
to make. We are for a third party because we know now 
that the regular conventions will be permitted to formulat 
no policy of progress, no program for economic advance- 
ment and freedom, no platform which will pledge us to end 
our imperialism in the Caribbean and commit us to using 
our influence in Europe toward ending the suffering and 
despair of great peoples whom we helped to lead into their 
present morass. We are for a third party because we be- 
lieve that our whole political thinking is decades behind th: 
times, that it needs to be lifted to a higher plane withou' 
the loss of a moment if we are to redeem our reputation 
ebroad and prove to the world that we are determined + 
wipe out the shame and disgrace we have been enduring 
in Washington. Merely to empower one of the old parties 
to go ahead along the old lines, even with new men, would 
be to confess our lack of genuine patriotism, the absence o/ 
any real devotion to the republic, and the moral bankrupte) 
of men of conscience everywhere. 
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) be have joined together, let no mere Commission put 
r . . ’ 
Our Downtrodden Bankers asunder 
Our sympathies go out the more to the bankers be- 
TE 2 2c IW ¢ j , > £ ] c 7 2) ¢ - , , . 
()*. deepest sympathies go out to the Wall Street bank cause this policy might drive our foremost institutions 
ers. Once more they are the victims of base official into banking instead of financing and underwriting. It 
ngratitude; once more they find themselves tricked, be- might take from them the power to appoint our railroad 
trayed, flaunted, undermined. The evil-doers are, of course, presidents without troubling the stockholders or employees 


the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Have 
they not from the very beginning of their pernicious activi- 
ties assumed the role of disturbers of traffic and despoilers 
f the makers of good business? Now they have struck a 
low which is thus properly characterized in the 
‘columns of our esteemed contemporary the New 
Tribune: 

A fresh endeavor to disrupt the domination of railroad 
finances by J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
their respective associates, launched without warning by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, threw consternation 
yesterday into the hearts of bankers and railroad execu- 
tives, as traditional relationships, built up over more than 
half a century, appeared in jeopardy. It is upon these 
relationships that the credit structure of the nation’s trans- 
portation system has been reared and that funds to tide it 
over numerous crises have depended. 


news 


York 


We confess that our indignation at the Commission knows 
no bounds. We do not, however, know which is worse, the 
attempt to shake the domination of these great bankers or 
the omission of that proper notice and warning to which the 
rulers of our financial world are surely entitled from any 
official body that contemplates poaching upon their pre- 
serves. But this reminds us that we have not yet taken our 
readers into our confidence as to the crime committed. 
Know then, in the words of the Tribune: 


The purpose of the Commission was disclosed in an 
apparently innocent opinion handed down in connection 
with a recent application by the Chicago Union Station 
Company to sell two issues of bonds. The sale of the 
larger issue, amounting to $7,000,000, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
was approved. Then, in ruling upon the request for per- 
mission to sell $850,000 first mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
Series A, which were not covered by any prior arrange- 
ment with the bankers, the Commission required that “they 
be sold to the highest bidder after public advertisement.” 

The bankers explain that they can get along without 
the railroads, but that the carriers would find it rough 
sledding if their banking affiliations should be thus “arbi- 
trarily shattered.” They point out, too, that the issue in- 
volved is not large enough to afford a real test of the ex- 
periment. They show that the Commission, in addition to 
the assumption of “apparent innocence,” has also masked 
its deadly purpose by a seemingly guileless declaration 
that this method of selling railroad securities is “in the 
nature of an experiment.” Now the bankers are not con- 
cerned, they tell us, by the loss of business. It is this con- 
founded policy of interfering with one of our most firmly 
established private financial eaterprises—we had almost 
said with one of our most respectable monopolies. The 
bankers say it is unfair to make them carry the weaker 
roads and then forbid them to help themselves, without 
competitive interference, to the rich plums offered by the 
more prosperous railroads. Worst of all, and here again 
we have the Tribune’s authority for our statement, the 
railroads are equally unhappy about this divorce procedure, 
because they are entirely satisfied with their connubial 
status quo. Whom Mammon and the god of things as they 


of the railroads with unnecessary consultatior rhe mort 
we consider the matter the more suspicious we become that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission must have fallen 
under communistic influences, and we hereby call upor 

Civic Federation and the New York Commercial t nake 
an immediate inquiry into the family and business affilia 
tions of each member of the Commission. We have no 


doubt whatever that these two worthy organizations wil! be 
able to prove, to their entire satisfaction, that Moscow sug- 
gested the whole thing. 

The far-reaching charaeter of this 
be exaggerated. 
from Wall Street where shall we stop 
ernment ownership, we are convinced. 
of the Commission will be used to 
of those who insist that this necessary 
ance between bankers and 
forthwith. Long-haired cranks who want the 
to stick its nose into everybody’s business are doubtless 
jumping for joy the country over. 
ize so anarchistic a situation as this decision may easily 
bring to pass. To think that the railroads may be free to 
set forth their needs in any market the world over and to 
advertise for loose capital from San Francisco to Constanti 
nople makes us shudder to the very depths of our moral 
nature. Could free love itself be any worse? 


decision can hardly 
If we once begin to separate the railroada 
? Not short of gov 

Why, this very act 
sustain the contentions 
and harmless alli 
terminated 


railroads must be 


Government 


We simply cannot visual- 


Mississippi—A Ray of Hope 
EGROES are still lynched and whipped in Mississippi, 
and held to the land by debts that cannot be paid 
Schools for colored children are still few and poor and ill 
equipped, and Negro men and women who have the means 
to do so are still emigrating. The state of civilization 
described by Beulah Amidon Ratliff in her article on Mis- 
sissippi printed in The Nation of May 17, 1922, is evidently 
intact; but none the less there is hope for Mississippi. 
Many things may be amiss in a community, but if it 
citizens are willing to admit or even to listen to a descrip 
tion of their faults, they are on the high road to reform. 
The Legislature of Mississippi has recently heard one of 
the most complete and searching and damning _ indict- 
ments of its civilization that could be leveled against any 
State, and its accusers were its own disfranchised and op 
pressed citizens—the Negroes. Led by Dr. S. D. Red 
mond, a delegation of colored men presented to the State 
Legislature a memorial discussing the status of the Negro 
in Mississippi and making a number of clear-cut demands. 
That the statements made in this memorial are true is the 
shame of Mississippi—and of the United States. That they 
were listened to with respect and honestly and fully re- 
ported in the press is a reason for encouragement. The 
memorial described the menace of mob violence and lynch 
law and the need of a guaranty of personal security and 
impartial law enforcement. It protested against the un- 
equal and illegal distribution of funds 





for education be- 
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tween the races. Although over 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Mississippi is colored, educational facilities for 
Negro children are almost non-existent. And it “respect- 
fully asked,” if this discrimination in the application of 
public-school funds is to be continued, for “a division on 
racial lines of the taxes levied for school purposes, giving 
to the whites all taxes paid by individual whites, plus their 
per capita share of school taxes paid by corporations, and 
to the Negroes all taxes paid by them, plus their per capita 
share of the taxes paid by corporations.” 

The memorial also points out that as rural schools, 
agricultural high schools, and other such institutions may 
be established only by “a vote of the qualified electors of 
the respective school districts” and as the Negro is no- 
where allowed to qualify or vote, “the white qualified elector 
votes a school for himself and quits, votes none for the 
Negro, but taxes the Negro to pay for the white man’s 
school.” 

The memorial asked the State for a reformatory for 
delinquent colored children who are now thrown into prison 
with adult criminals; it described the helpless situation of 
the Negro tenant farmer; it pointed out the desperate need 
of facilities for caring for tubercular Negroes; it protested 
against the illegal and indecent accommodations in Jim 
Crow cars in the State. In a general appeal for lawful 
behavior it asked that merchants be forbidden to display 
firearms of all sorts to tempt “the youth and other irre- 
sponsibles to purchase and unnecessarily clothe themselves 
with deadly weapons,” and it urged that the manufacture 
and sale of liquor be made a felony. 

The final sections of the memorial are worth quoting: 

In view of the further fact that Mississippi sent more 
Negro soldiers to the World War than whites and that the 
Negro has fulfilled every requirement as a patriotic citi- 
zen... he asks in return only that he be made a citizen 
in fact as wel] as in name, realizing that there is no such 
thing as citizenship under a democracy without a ballot. 

The Negro fully realizes that the lack of the ballot 
in this State today serves as a bar sinister upon his brow 
wherever his interest may appear and thus causes him to 
be placed at 100 per cent discount to begin with wherever 
he is concerned. Such a condition can but serve to keep 
one in the very highest imaginable state of dissatisfaction 
at all times. ... And while this is not, of course, in- 
tended by any means as a threat, yet we would most re- 
spectfully say that with the present immigration quota 
. .. but 360,000 annually and the industrial growth of 
other sections of the country demanding an increase of 
from a million to a million and a half population annually 

. we see nothing short of our beloved State giving up in 

time most of its population unless some marked relief is 
And since population is the 
could we conceive of 


afforded along several lines. 
greatest asset a State can possess, 
a greater loss? 

The memorial finally expresses an abiding faith in 
the “lofty sense of justice’ of the Mississippi Legislature 
and in its readiness to provide justice and relief. Without 
any such faith we feel, none the less, that something may 
be done to hurry the processes of civilization in Missis- 
sippi. A group of Negroes has been found articulate and 
courageous enough to voice its wrongs; a white legislature 
has listened to some unpleasant home truths; if Missis- 
sippi is not made a fit dwelling-place for colored men and 
women, they will leave, and the economic life of the State 
will collapse. These facts seem to offer some hope for 
Mississippi. 


. . | . 
Electing Classics 

HE International Book Review asked its readers to vot: 

for the ten most notable books published in this cen- 
tury. One thousand seven hundred and fifty-three peopk 
answered—a tiny fragment, it is clear, of the reading pub- 
lic of the country. One cannot call these readers high- 
brow; one must grant the group as a whole a considerable 
catholicity of taste. 

Of the ten books receiving the highest number of votes 
—Wells’s “Outline of History” being in the lead—six are 
the perishable and noisy and brittle products of a volubik 
age: “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “If Winter 
Comes,” “The Americanization of Edward Bok,” “The Lif« 
of Christ,” “The Crisis,” “The Virginian.” These books 
are not without merit; they are not without interest; they 
are obviously not of the grain that even the humblest clas- 
sics show. The answers of the Review’s readers, analyzed 
by authors rather than by books voted for, give a better 
result. Two artists almost if not quite of the first order 
creep in: Joseph Conrad and John Galsworthy. But they 
lag at the end, Ibanez and Hutchinson still lead the pro- 
cession of the favorites. 

The four authors ranking after the first ten are Jack 
London, Kipling, Maeterlinck, and Lytton Strachey. Here 
one comes upon the catholicity of these readers. Large 
votes were also given to Knut Hamsun and Romain Rol- 
land; it is creditable that of Mrs. Wharton’s 188 votes 12( 
were cast for “Ethan Frome”; it is astonishing that Shaw 
received only twelve votes more than were cast for Hardy’s 
“The Dynasts.” 

Verse is no great favorite. Mr. Masters is the poet 
who ranks highest; the interest in Rupert Brooke was 
never, perhaps, strictly poetical in its character; the other 
poets on the list—Edna Millay, A. E. Housman, Car] Sand- 
burg, Francis Thompson—are all admirable. But the votes 
they received are few, and even Mr. Masters, who received 
the highest number, cannot compete with William Lock: 
or Jeffery Farnol or Margaret Deland. 

Great books are not neglected. There is Ferrero’s 
“Greatness and Decline of Rome”; immediately below it is 
Somerset Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage.” Far above 
beth, alas, are Harold Bell Wright and Gene Stratton- 
Porter and Mary Roberts Rinehart. The voting, from this 
point of view, created strange fellowships. The same num- 
ber of votes was received by James Oliver Curwood and 
Lord Dunsany, by May Sinclair and Henry van Dyke, by 
Robert Chambers and Albert Einstein, by “Pollyanna” and 
“Smoke and Steel.” The group of readers in question was 
evidently composed of people of the most varying tastes, 
the most distant levels of cultivation, and one can imaginé¢ 
that a verbal debate among any considerable number of 
them would have been an interesting if not a dangerous 
occasion. 

Of all the books on this long list there is perhaps 
none that is surer of lasting fame than Gissing’s “Privat 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft” or A. E. Housman’s “Last 
Poems.” The former received twenty votes and the latter 
ten. Very well. But for a long time to come twenty ou! 
of every 1,753 intelligent readers will read Gissing’s book 
and ten will read Housman’s verses. And in the meantim: 
other Papinis and Boks and Ibafiezs will arise and the pres 
ent crop will be forgotten. 
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Third Party Facts 
(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 

By WILLIAM HARD 


N the fog of surmises about a third party there are a 

few facts precisely located and clearly visible. These 
facts are chiefly three. 

One. On June 17 at Minneapolis or St. Paul there 
will be a third-party convention or conference dominated 
»y Northwestern progressive or radical groups; and this 
.onvention or conference will without doubt tend to move 
frmly toward nominating an independent progressive can- 
lidate for the Presidency. 

Two. On July 4 at Cleveland there will be a gather- 
ing dominated by official representatives of numerous trade 
unions; and this gathering may—or may not—nominate 
yr indorse an independent progressive candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Three. Robert Marion La Follette, senior United 
States Senator from Wisconsin, is minded at this moment 
to run as an independent progressive candidate for the 
Presidency. 

Attention is invited to the careful phrasing of the 
three statements above made. It is not said, for instance, 
that Mr. La Follette is minded to run for the Presidency 
as the candidate of a third party. It is said that he is 
minded to run as a progressive and as an independent. 

The prospect is in truth that if Mr. La Follette runs 
he seems to be likely to do it almost as independently of 
any third party as of the Republican or Democratic Par- 
ty. Mr. La Follette, not indeed by his words, but trans- 
parently by his actions, shows every sign of being almost 
is afraid of third-party platform-makers as he is disdain- 
ful and distrustful of the platform-makers of the parties 
already established. 

Mr. La Follette, if one may judge from the local writ- 
ings here of those who are closest to him, intends to avoid 
becoming the candidate of any assemblage of persons who 
might tie him to a platform which he would find too heavy 
to carry. He seems to fear that he might be given an ex- 
cessive load of fads, fancies, visions, vagaries, nostrums, 
and (as the phrase here now runs) “nutty notions.” 

In order to avoid these “nutty notions,” and also for 
reasons of technical political strategy, hereinafter to be 
mentioned, Mr. La Follette’s method of procedure, as now 
2pparently contemplated by him, could be described without 
extravagance of imagery to be approximately as follows: 

He will go out to a lonely spot on the prairie. There 
he will have with him only those whom he fully trusts. 
At a given moment (not yet known) he will start running 
thence at full speed toward the White House. He will 
wave a banner with words on it written essentially by 
himself. Such organizations as wish to run after him may 
do so. Numerous organizations will. They will catch up 
with him and paste labels on his back saying: 

“We are for him. He is our candidate.” 

If Mr. La Follette in any given case does not like any 
given organization thus indorsing him, he can repudiate it. 
If he approves of the organization, and if he approves of 
the principles which it represents and proclaims, he can 
accept its indorsement. Or, in both sets of cases, he can 
just simply say nothing and just keep on running. 


In other words, in States where there is an organiza- 
tion of which he is willing to be the candidate, he can have 
La Follette presidential electors put on the ballot by action 
of that organization and in i 
other hand, where there is no organization of which he 


is willing to be 


name. In States, on the 
the candidate, he can have La 


presidential electors put on the ballot simply by 


from citizens at large. The situation thus created certair 

cannot be strictly technically described as a “party, 
That such is in substance the plan now under 
clearly shown in an article appearing in Washington in the 
weekly paper which is called Labor and which is owned by 
the standard railroad trade union This article is anony 
mous, but is known to have 
in the closest relations to Mr. La Follette. He 
If La Follette 


dential electors will probably be filed under his name on an 


been written by a yventleman 


should decide to be a candi 


independent progressive ticket, and it is doubtful if et 
will be made to put up candidates for the Senate, the House, 


and other offices. 


Continuing, this gentleman points out the apparent! 


sound political strategy of this plan at this time. He 
The La Follette 


organization would then be free to 


indorse Republicans and Democrats running as candidates 
on the old-party tickets who have been supporters of th 
progressive program at Washington. A La Follette car 
dacy would not mean that progressives who must run 


the old-party tickets in order to win in States like Iowa and 
Alabama would have to sever ,their old-party ties 

In other words, Mr. Brookhart could run for United 
States Senator in lowa on the Republican ticket and Mr 
Huddleston could run for Congressman in Alabama on the 
Democratic ticket; and at the same time the Brookhart 
followers and the Huddleston followers could vote for 
La Follette for President on a simple outright La Follett: 
presidential ticket. 

secoming still more specific, the 
in Labor says: 


authoritative writer 
It is certain that Senator La Follette will take no step 
which might weaken the progressives of both parties now 
in the Senate and the House. It is for this reason that his 
candidacy on an independent ticket is more probable than 
his leadership of a third party. 

The distinction is plain, and it is crucially important 
If Mr. La Follette chooses to run for the Presidency, there 
will be no other important candidacy for that office outside 
of the candidacies of the regular Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominees; and if Mr. La Follette does run for the 
Presidency, there will be in fact, according to the present 
plan, no third party on a national scale at all but only a na- 
tional independent progressive presidential candidacy plus 
a continuation of progressive movements within the two 
old parties in all States where the two old parties are 
dominant. 

In other words, the truth is exactly contrary to the 
way in which it has been customarily phrased in the news- 
papers. The truth is that if Mr. La Follette runs, there 
will not be a third party unless Mr. La Follett 
plan is upset. 


e's present 
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Third Party Chances 


By BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


I. Backgrounds, 1918-1922* 


tie a few months ago the two old parties were 
training for their quadrennial marathon in accus- 
tomed fashion. The platforms were shaping themselves 
normally into mutual confutation from sheer resemblance. 
President Coolidge’s political Calvinism was played up as 
Safety and his personal colorlessness as Sanity. The tory 
press discovered in his genuine gift 






nothing short of an overwhelming social issue, such as the 
slavery question of the last mid-century, can nourish a third. 
party movement into success. Industrial democracy is such 
an issue now. And labor is its natural champion. Slowly, 
bitterly factious, suspiciously discerning its community of 
interest with the small and the tenant farmer, with the 

radical progressive, it is developing third-party sentime 
The war emphasized the self-feeling of American labor. 
During the war labor made consider- 


for straight and simple English an fy b v. “ ai ~ able gains in organization, some in the 
unusual capacity for coming to grips » is os Bea standard of living. But its main gains 
with realities. A good half of the Vs “3, . Naas “ag were of a spiritual nature: in the long 
Democratic delegates were pledged to es run it was bound to react inversely to 
Mr. McAdoo, the lone “progressive” *. the endless beatitudes of Woodrow 
heir of Jeffersonian Democracy. And Sas bn, « Wilson, to the delusions and deceits of 
the party bookmakers were playing ° ‘A oN dollar-a-year martyrs, four-minut 
for the marginal voter between the } * idealists, welfare heroes, and other 
hereditary Republicans and the Solid of 4 facile talkers and fakers. And in the 

summer of 1918, when peace was in 


South. 

Then rather suddenly—at least 
for the great public—came the oil 
scandal. The two old parties were 
quite used to the refined product as 
campaign lubricant, but in this crude 
oleaginous avalanche they were mired. 
This stimulated the pe- 
rennial good-government 
evangelists as well as 
the sundry third-party 
hopes. ¥ 
By this time it is ) es 
clear that the Roosevelt a 
reformers’ will 





gain aoe 
nothing from the scan- — 
dal. We have grown 
1912. Dimly a 
section of the 


since 
growing 
electorate begins to ap- 
preciate that individual 
corruption is merely the 
expression of the social 
and spiritual bankruptcy 
of the two great parties 

Now then is the chance for the various third-party 
movements to gather into a united front, not indeed for the 
impossible task of capturing the White House in 1924, but 
to lay the foundations of a new party and to increase appre- 
the “radical” bicameral bloc in Congress under its 
open label. It is true that the American scene is littered 
with the skeletons of rickety third-party movements. The 
Anti-Monopoly and Reform parties in the seventies; the 
Greenback and Labor parties in the eighties; then the Popu- 
the different soc workers’ parties 
in sporadic succession. But they indicate less the impotence 
than the extraordinary vitality of our political protestancy. 
They failed simply because in any highly complex culture 


ciably 


lists, the Grangers, ‘ialisms, 


* This article will be followed | a second article dealing with the present 
and Afte 


situation 1923 

















Why We Need a New Party 


the air, labor began to wonder, prob- 
ably more than ever before in Amer- 
ican history, about its own strategic 
place in the industrial order, about 
the relation of government to public 
utilities, about the inevitability of un- 
employment and depres- 
sion cycles, about the 
sacredness of manage- 
ment. And though thes¢ 
doubts came to the av- 
4 erage worker most in- 


re 
a A Pemeceanc articulately, still labor as 
% % — a whole felt very defi- 
RY cee nitely that its war-time 
., zains must be consoli- 
SS dated. 
SS , — iy : While Woodrow 
. Deze az Wilson was _ polishing 
es a his Fourteen Points la- 
eS bor was preparing fo: 
sols ae the struggle. The basic 


vB Reever, 


industries under the Na- 
tional War Labor Board 
became restive. At Bridgeport, Connecticut, the machin- 
ists went on strike against an award by the board. And 
immediately they formed a Labor Party. This politica: 
movement spread quickly 
Meriden, and Danbury. In itself the Connecticut move 
ment was insignificant. But it was symptomatic of t 
political expression of industrial unrest. Throughout th 
summer of 1918 labor parties sprang up in different s« 
tions of the country, usually out of actual or threatened in- 
dustrial disturbances, and so spontaneously that the leaders 
lacked the time and information to get in touch with each 
other 

But even prior to our entry into the war and during it 
the Nonpartisan League had exercised by its mere existenc« 


and success a contagious educational political influence or 
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the industrial worker. By the summer of 1918 the League 
had almost 175,000 members in the Northwestern States, 
f of them in North Dakota, which was then—and to a 
It was making 


r 


Nal 
arge degree still is—in its political control. 
inroads in the legislatures of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
and it was developing active organizations in Texas, lowa, 
dah Wyoming, Kansas, and Oklahoma. The 

League program was remarkable for its simplicity. It 
stood for tax exemption of farm improvements; for state- 
owned and operated elevators, mills, and packing plants; for 
fair grain grading and for rural credits. But, unfortu- 
nately, from this simple platform of 1915 the League had 
gone by 1918 into all kinds of banking and business enter- 
prises under the leadership of Arthur C. Townley. Townle; 
combines in a rare degree organizing ability, imagination, 
and idealism of a high order. But his character lacks those 
essential brakes which keep a movement from leaping be- 
yond its strength. The over-ambitious business program of 
the League landed it in honest but none the less disastrous 
difficulties. And today the League is mainly a farm price- 
fixing exchange. But its influence on the political awakening 
of the farmer not merely in the Northwest but also in the 
Middle and Southwest can hardly be exaggerated. It helped 
to keep the La Follette fires burning during the war. Indi- 
rectly it provoked the agrarian counter-reformation of the 
Capper-Tincher bloc in Congress. And, most significantly, 
it created the political atmosphere for the current farmer- 
labor movement in Minnesota, which elected two United 
States senators and forebodes a stable populist reforma- 
tion in the Northwest. 

The Nonpartisan example had its influence on the Chi- 
cago labor group. Until recently John Fitzpatrick, the long- 
time president of the Chicago Federation of Labor, was 
always in the leftest wing of responsible trade unionism and 
a staunch believer in the political future of labor, a hetero- 
doxy which cost him the chronic suspicion of the American 
Federation of Labor oligarchy. In November, 1918, Fitz- 
patrick asked the Chicago Federation of Labor to take steps 
toward forming a labor party. At this meeting the Chicago 
Federation presented a political platform which came to be 
known as “Labor’s Fourteen Points” and which served as a 
model for most of the subsequent labor parties. This pro- 
gram demanded a universal eight-hour day and forty-four- 
hour week; government prevention of unemployment; the 
encouragement of producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives; 
legal insurance against accident and illness; public owner- 
ship of all public utilities; civil liberties; and the propor- 
tional representation of the workers in public office, educa- 
tion, industry, as well as in the “armies, navies,” and “dip- 
lomatie” relations of the world. 

This somewhat utopian platform was adopted by the 
Cook County (Chicago) Labor Party in January, 1919. In 
April Fitzpatrick ran for Mayor of Chicago and polled 
56,000 votes. In the same month an Illinois Labor Party 
was formed. Soon after it elected in Collinsville 
tavia, Illinois, almost full municipal tickets; and through 
the State it elected sporadically a good many officials. In 
May, 1918, the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor organized 
a Labor Party. The trade-union movement began to organ- 
ize on the political field in North Dakota and Minnesota, in 
autonomous alliance with the Nonpartisan League; in the 
industrial centers of Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, Iowa, Ne- 


original 


and Ba- 


} F 
braska, Montana, Idaho, and Oregon. 


In January, 1919, the Joint Reconstruction Committee 





1 


of the central labor bodies of New York City called a meet- 


ng of all labor groups in its district to form a Labor Party. 
+ » 


Eight hundred and eighty-four delegates representing 152 
¥ - i & 


local and 41 international unions as well as the New York 
and Brooklyn central bodies, the Woman's Trade Union 
League, and the United Hebrew Trades responded rhe 


* i ¢ 4 » | ‘ . 
mvention ors ed wt A! j is rPiariy T | 


New York and adopted a platform based part 


and part 


cago program a yal rec 
of the British Labor Part Soon after, Clevel 
bury! Kan Cit Kansas , Omaha, Port } 
and scores of smaller cities org zed labor part 
ing 1919 the movement freckled the continent and 
the main topics of conversation in American labor was t} 
new political awakenings 
In November, 1919, the yrouns held a nationa j 
vention in Chicage About 1,000 delegate ame f 


thirty-seven States and the District of Columbia 


came mostly from local unior from the lesser ter? 
tional unions, from Socialist bodis Again the ( 
program was adopted, only slightly modified and extended 


The new platform came out especially against the use of the 
injunction in labor disput: It indorsed the Plumb J 

It came out for the abolit on of ch id jabor ar d of é | pr 

vate employment and detective agencies; for the limitatior 
of income and inheritance. But in spite of its hopefu 
enthusiasm and wide representation the new party could 


rtain future even in the 


F. of L 


T. 4 ; tt - 
United Mine Worker: 


not help but appreciate its unc 
world of labor, for the official presbytery of the A. 
kept neutrally malevolent, while the 

all the railroad unions, and the other powerful craft uniom 
had boycotted it. 

In July, 1920, the new L: 
convention in Chicago. It was t 
with the second national convention of the Committee of 48 
which then seemed quite representative of 


»hiy , 5 + ' ry = ¥ 
tbor Party met in nominating 


ned to meet simultaneou 


liberal opinior 
especially in the larger Eastern cities. The committee then, 
headed by J. A. H. Hopk 
wanted another Roosevelt Progressive Party. The rank and 


as now, Was 


file of the delegates to the “48” Convention were far redder, 
though they were too sporadically gathered to know 
their mind. In order to find out what they wanted they 


voted to accept the invitation of the Labor Party to meet in 
common. 


The platform of the Labor Party should have warned 


Mr. Hopkins that it was more a “liberal” party. But Mr 


Hopkins was determined to be broad. From the Morrisor 
Hotel he headed the “48” Convention to Carmen’s Hal! wit} 
brass bands and banners. And within the next forty-eight 


yurs he lo 


he convention chairman, Parley Parker Christensen, who 


1] 
4 


: - at ‘ ” . . 
t practically all of the48” committees, including 


+ 
became the presidential candidate of the newly formed Far 
mer-Labor Party. 

Christensen was a dark horse. 
Senator La Follette 


gates were in suspense 


The new party wanted 

For a whole hot afternoon the dele- 

while the leaders urged La Follett 
accept. La 

changes in the program, in the organization, in t plat 


by long-distance wire to Follette suggest 


form, which was practically the same as the 1919 Labor 
Party platform. But finally he decided not to take the 
chance. It is needless to say that La Follette not a Roose- 


cussing him 
ae 


rollette in thoug! and 


velt progressive. A few weeks ago I was di 
with Mr. Hillquit, the whip of the Socialist 
course,” said Mr. Hillquit, “La 
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action has been one of us all his life.” La Follette de- 
cided not to head the Farmer-Labor Party in 1920 because 
he was then fashioning what amounts to a third party in 
Wisconsin which would give him the bicameral hold he now 
enjoys in Congress; because he was in touch with the agra- 
rian situation in the Northwest; because he knew of the 
efforts of the railroad brotherhoods and other powerful 
trade unions to organize the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action which is now at his service for a third- 
party movement if the oil scandal has definitely eliminated 
McAdoo. So he chose to keep on playing the role of the 
Republican arch-saboteur. 

In the presidential race of 1920 Christensen and his 
running mate, Max S. Hayes, an old Cleveland trade-union 
Socialist, received one vote out of every ninety. During the 
naxt year the Farmer-Labor Party established offices in 
Chicago and New York City. During 1920 and 1921 the 
party was active wherever it had an organization, and here 
and there it was successful in minor elections. But toward 
1921 the studied neglect of the officialdom of the A. F. of L. 
and of the big unions was beginning to tell on its morale. 
The New York offices had to be given up. The officers of 
the party, mostly local trade-union officials, were kept busy 
in the economic field. The party subsided somewhat. But 
it kept a nucleus of organization. 

The opposition of President Gompers of the A. F. of L. 
to independent political action is historic. It really was 
the main issue which brought him into power in 1881. Since 
then his hostility to third-party action has grown in inten- 
sity through his long and bitter struggle with the Socialist 
opposition in the Federation. Whatever Gompers believes, 
he believes with the tenacity of a bigoted intelligence, with 
superb tactical acumen, with shrewd vigilance, and the vehe- 
ment sincerity of untiring character. The fair historian of 
American labor will undoubtedly admit that during its first 
long generation—during the Gompers era—American labor 
had to develop its organization almost exclusively in the 
economic field. The history of this development is the 
biography of Samuel Gompers. And now he cannot change 
his mode of living. When the Chicago program came out 
Mr. Gompers asked: “I have read the fourteen points of 
the proposed Labor Party. Is there one of them which is 
not contained in the curriculum, the work, and the princi- 
ples of the bona fide labor movement?” He answered his 
rhetorical question with a dogmatic, No. And then, with 
the living erudition of personal reminiscence, he traced the 
tragic failures of American labor in politics as against the 
“nonpartisan successes” which have given labor “a com- 
manding position in the legislative chambers of this gov- 
ernment.” What he said in December, 1918, he had been 
believing since the late seventies and believes today. Last 
August I called on him just as he was sending an enthusi- 
astic telegram of congratulations to Magnus Johnson. “But 
Johnson was elected on a third-party ticket!” I ventured. 
“And with our heartiest nonpartisan indorsement,” was the 
instant rejoinder. 

But during 1921 and 1922 the rank and file of one big 
union after another came out in favor of independent politi- 
cal action. And the counter-reformation in the A. F. of L. 
and in the railroad brotherhoods began to stir. This coun- 
ter-reformation was led by a former Salvation Army cap- 
tain and present head of the International Association of 
Machinists, William H. Johnston, one of Gompers’s friendly 
and most judicious enemies. 





Johnston was elected to the presidency of the machip. 
ists on a radical platform in 1911. He is an old-time Socia). 
ist, who once ran as a Socialist candidate for governor of 
Ohio. But since 1911 the spirit of his radicalism has bee; 
greatly tempered by events and official tenure. There j; 
something very fine and honest in Bill Johnston which un. 
fortunately does not show at its best because it is im. 
bedded in a man who is very smooth. “It’s easy to go the 
whole length when you have no responsibilities,” he once 
remarked to me with sad resentment at the continuous ip. 
dictments of the radicals in the labor movement. 

So Johnston decided to play the game in a worthy cause 
at the right time. And he called the First Conference for 
Progressive Political Action in Chicago in February, 1922. 
To such a respectable call they all came; the big railroad 
unions, in and out of the A. F. of L., the United Mine 
Workers, the International Typographical Union and a hos 
of smaller unions, the Socialist Party, the professiona! 
liberals and third-party carriers, and also the Farmer-Labor 
Party. At this conference 2,750,000 organized worker; 
were represented, about half of all the organized workers ir 
the United States at the time. Such a responsible and in. 
posing congregation could not violate the articles of faith 
too radically. Accordingly, it compromised between the 
Gompers and Fitzpatrick attitudes. It came out for non- 
partisan action, but it decided to organize with zest in 
every State. “The representatives from different States” 
were delegated to arrange “for State conferences at as early 
a date as possible,” so they might do intensive electioneering 
up to and during the congressional and gubernatorial cam- 
paigns the following November. The conference formu- 
lated no platform but a declaration of principles which deal: 
in generalities but none the less came out against the “long 
record of injury and usurpation” by the two old parties and 
their reactionary alliances in industry and finance whic! 
“have prostituted the highest offices of government” and 
“surrendered Americanism to Garyism, creating new privi- 
leges and immunities for capital, and trampling underfoo: 
the rights of man.” The conference came out against the us: 
of the injunction and the military in times of strike; against 
the incarceration of political prisoners; against imperialism 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo. It arranged to meet again in 
December, 1922, in Cleveland. 

There is little doubt that the conference had consider- 
able influence in the “radical” elections of November, 1922 
It flooded the State of Minnesota with propaganda for 
Hendrik Shipstead, who was running for United States Sen- 
ator on the Farmer-Labor ticket. The Minnesota Farmer- 
Labor Party was practically independent of the Nationa! 
Farmer-Labor Party. Its success was made possible by the 
populist education of the Nonpartisan League and the co- 
operative movement which had been fostered by Magnu: 
Johnson and others for many years. Shipstead ran on 4 
simple platform: for nationalization of coal, water-power. 
and the railroads; for national farm marketing; for demo- 
cratic operation of the Federal Reserve Act; for an excess- 
profits tax; for regulation of all big business; against the 
Esch-Cummins and Fordney-McCumber bills. But it was 
not so much Shipstead’s platform as the fact that he wa: 
running as a “radical” against the Nelson-Kellogg-Preu: 
machine which elected him. The Northwest was ready for 
third party. And this readiness in Minnesota received the 
well-organized backing of the La Follette*group and the 
Conference for Progressive Political Action. 
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The conference also put its energies into the successful 
campaigns of Brookhart, Wheeler, Dill, Frazier, and the 
whole Wisconsin congressional group. Elated by these vic- 
tories, the conference met in Cleveland in December, 1922, 
to celebrate and to perfect its organization. But there it 
ran into the snag of radicalism. The left wing of American 
Jabor had undergone a profound development since 1919, 


when the detonations of the Russian revolution had first 
reached it by splitting our Socialist Party. Revolutionary 
consciousness met the progressive forces of American labor 
full face in this Cleveland gathering. 1923 proved a frat- 
ricidal year in American labor. But it also served to clarify 
issues. In the next article I shall trace the political drifts 
in American labor since the Cleveland conference. 


The Rise and Fall of Mr. Munsey 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago, in 1890, Mr. Munsey bought 

the old New York Evening Star. Since then he has at 
various times owned sixteen other newspapers in several 
cities. Into these enterprises he has put a sum commonly 
estimated at twenty millions of dollars. 

These facts dispose of the assumption, persistently 
prevalent, that in the journalistic field he is like a fresh- 
man who might find himself alone in a chemical laboratory 
and mix unknown substances with possibly spectacular, 
possibly ludicrous, and possibly disastrous results. What- 
ever else Mr. Munsey may be as a newspaper man and news- 
paper publisher, he is no tyro. On the contrary, he has had 
a longer, more varied, and more costly experience than most 
of his competitors. By the magnitude of his activities he 
has fairly earned a place as one of the outstanding Amer- 
jean journalists of this generation. How has he done it? 
What has he accomplished? And, as a newspaper man, 
what are his controlling characteristics? 

Thanks to a habit of issuing printed statements when- 
ever he does anything he considers important, it is possible 
to subject Mr. Munsey to a kind of impersonal and ex post 
facto psychoanalysis and discover what ambitions, ideals, 
and motives have ruled him at various stages of his past 
newspaper career, and where at present, journalistically 
speaking, he thinks he is going. 

For a decade after his unfruitful experimentation with 
the Star he concentrated his energy on the publication of 
periodicals which eventually made him very wealthy. But 
jn 1901 he bought another New York evening newspaper, 
the Daily News. The same year he bought the Washington 
(D. C.) Times, and in 1902 he acquired the venerable 
Boston Journal. 

In 1903, while he was publishing these papers, Joseph 
Pulitzer celebrated the twentieth anniversary of his owner- 
thip of the World. Mr. Munsey seized the opportunity to 
Write to him as follows: 

There is no line of endeavor more difficult than that of 
daily journalism, when conducted on big broad lines. Few 
men have both the literary and the business instinct to 
become great generals in the newspaper world. In journal- 
ism a man must have a keen literary sense, a keen news 
sense, must know affairs, must be warmly in touch with 
human nature, must be ably equipped on public questions, 
and must, in addition, be a business man the equal of the 
financial giants in finance and other great enterprises. 
The ruling spirit, the Great White Czar, of a big news- 
paper, the man who dominates every department and every- 
thing, who stamps his personality on all branches, business 
and editorial alike, on every one from the biggest editor to 
the printer’s devil—such an executive must be a God- 
created genius. 

From this fine vision of the heights which await the 


"i t? r 1] | 


tread of the “personal who has the genius te 
scale them, Mr. Munsey 
facts which to the business were very disturb 
ing. The Daily Neu for him. Try as he 
would, he could not build up circulation or advertising for 
it. In 1904 he 
with the 
expedient I knew without 
money.” 

He continued his 


Journal) 
Was recalled by certain co d, 
man in nim 
; was losing money 
washed his hands of it almost overnis 


curt announcement: “I have re 


success. I will waste 


Boston and Washington enterprise 


however, and showed himself so far undiscouraged by hi 
rough experience in New York that in 190% he bought a 


Phil 


long-established paper, the News in Baltimore, and in 
adelphia undertook the task of building a new paper { 
the ground up by starting the Times 1912, he 
bought back into the New York field again by acquiring the 
Press. 

A new vision had replaced the one 
written so glowingly to Mr. Pulitzer. Hi 
panded. To be the “Great White Czar,” the guiding geniu 
of a single institution, no longer allured him so strong}; 
The business man in him was competing with the journal 
ist. He had a new and great ambition. He had already 
hinted at it when, in announcing his purchase of the Balti 


“This is an age of organization and 


rom 


Finally, in 


of which he had 


horizon had ex 


y 


more News, he wrote: 
consolidation.” 
he announced to the readers of the Press 
the front page: “I have bought the Press because I 
it. It completes my chain in the five big cities of the Fast 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing 
ton.” 

Sut once again rude awakening 
his chain of papers and a burning issue to support—the 
Progressive split from the Republican Party and his very 


The whole secret came out when, in 


in a big box on 


came to him. He had 


active support of the Roosevelt candidacy. But in spite of 
all this and every circulation device he could adopt, his gar- 
In 1913 he sold the 


In 1914 he stopped the publi 


den of journals wilted. soston Journal, 


which died soon thereafter. 
cation of the Philadelphia Times, writing off his investment 
as a total loss. In 1915 he sold the Baltimore News, an 
nouncing: 

I bought the News with a view to making it one of a 
chain of papers. Theoretically the looked 
Great savings seemed certain and increased efficiency and 
usefulness seemed equally certain. No the wide 
world has greater appeal to the imagination than thi 
newspaper-chain plan. No other business or 
in the world gets a man quite so hard as the 
business. But the chain plan has one fatal defect. It 
implies salaried management 
agement, and without ownership management a newspaper 
cannot be made to pay. 


idea sound. 


idea in 


occupation 


newspaper 


instead of ownership man 
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Economic determinism, of which he was later to be- 
come the journalistic apostle, eventually had its way with 
the rest of the chain which had afforded him such joy of 
anticipation. The Washington Times was disposed of in 
1917, and after being compelled to take back temporarily 
his Baltimore interests for business reasons, he finally closed 
them out in a series of consolidations and sales which in- 
volved the extinction of the second oldest daily in the coun- 
try, the Baltimore American, in which “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” almost a century and a half before, had been pub- 
lished for the first time. Thus he became free to concen- 
trate his attention wholly on his New York holdings. 

There, in 1916, he had acquired that shining journal- 
istic monument, the Sun, and its companion sheet, the E'ven- 
Almost immediately he merged his original prop- 
erty, the Press, with the Sun. This required him to dismiss 
some two hundred employees of the Press. He gave them 
all two weeks’ salary, and announced: “My principal regret 
is that so many men will be thrown out of employment. But 
that is something that cannot be helped.” 

This statement is notable. Since the day it was made 
Mr. Munsey has made many consolidations and issued many 
explanations of his purposes and hopes. But never since has 
he referred to the human factor involved in these changes. 

In 1920 he bought the newspaper properties of the Ben- 
nett estate, comprising the New York Herald, the Evening 
Telegram, and the Paris edition of the Herald. He consoli- 
dated the two morning papers as the Herald, and replaced 
the Evening Sun with the Sun. He was dealing now with 
papers which were national and international institutions. 
His shuffling of them created consternation alike in news- 
paperdom and among the general public. Recognizing this, 
he issued several statements: 

The name of Mr. Bennett’s chief paper shall never 
perish by any act of mine. The New York Herald stands 
out sharply as the biggest-timbered newspaper in the world 
save one, the London Times. The Herald was near perish- 
ing when I purchased it. 

Of Dana’s historic Sun, transmogrified into an evening 


ing Sun. 


paper, he announced: 

The Sun is now one of the very best and most profit- 
able newspaper properties in America, soundly intrenched 
in commercial methods and with a great advertising fol- 
lowing. It should ultimately take its place at the head of 
all American newspapers as the greatest of them all. 

His next startling move was the purchase in June, 
1923, of the Globe and Commercial Advertiser, founded by 
Noah Webster in 1793. A wave of protest was evoked by 
his announcement that its identity would be merged into 
that of the Sun. He made this explanation: 

Newspaper-making has come to call for so large an 
outlay that only big papers can keep up the pace and give 
the public what the public demands and has a right to 

The same law of economics applies in the news- 


expect. 
Small units are no longer 


paper business as in all others. 
competitive factors. 

And the same point of view was even more clearly set 
forth by Mr. Munsey wen, on January 28 last, he bought 
the Evening Mail and consolidated it with his Evening Tele- 
Other publishers have sought lasting fame by estab- 


qram, 
But Mr. Munsey’s mind follows other 


lishing newspapers. 
He wrote: 

The New York evening newspaper field is now in good 
shape. Three newspapers have been eliminated as indi- 
vidual entities from New York journalism by myself alone. 


lines. 


Nobody else had a hand in this clean-up. There is no 
greater menace to a community than newspapers that are 
struggling to keep alive in an overcrowded field and with- 
out strong financial stamina. 

One step remained. The morning newspaper field wa; 
also “overcrowded,” until last week, when Mr. Munsey, fing. 
ing himself unable to purchase the historic New York Tri}. 
une from its owner, Mr. Reid, sold his historic New Yor; 
Herald to be merged in the Tribune. The usual stateme;: 
appeared: 

My work of amalgamating newspapers in the evening 
field in New York has been as sound a piece of economics 
as the amalgamation of competing lines of railroads or 
banks or manufactures. This principle applies equally we'll 
to morning journalism. As I have two other papers, the 
sale meant less to me than the sale of the Tribune would 
have meant to Mr. Reid. Moreover, this will enable me to 
concentrate on the Sun. Whatever is in me to do in the way 
of public service will be done through the Sun precisely as 
it has until now been done through the New York Herald. 

That announcement was printed on Tuésday morning 
It found most of the men who had been making the Hera 
as workers in the editorial and mechanical department: 
wholly unprepared for the news. Economic determinism i; 
always a savage and forbidding thing when it crunche: 
human flesh. And in this case it crunched both tender senti- 
ments and things more material. To many of these men the 
Herald was an institution. They had grown up with it. 
Its life had been their lives. The end of its life was for 
them a devastating experience. Their eyes were dazed, 
They wandered blindly through the corridors. There was 
the practical side too. Without warning their work had 
ended. Would other work be provided for them, or would 
they be left jobless in the city from which so many news- 
papers had been eliminated? Beyond the printed announce. 
ment, no communication was had with them by their en- 
ployer. For hours they milled about the building, waiting 
to know their fate. , 

Finally, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, the wheels began 
moving. Editorial and mechanical departments were pu‘ 
through the sieve of selection. Some were told to repor 
for work at the Tribune. Some were sent to Mr. Munsey’: 
other .upers, the Sun and the Evening Telegram. About 
two hundred were summarily discharged. 

Among the editorial employees thus cast adrift were 
men whose service dated back to the days of Commodore 
Bennett, while others were novices. To each of them wa: 
handed an order for two weeks’ salary, payable from fund: 
provided by Mr. Reid, who as purchaser had no direct con- 
cern with Mr. Munsey’s employees. Whether he distributed 
his largesse out of sentiment or in lieu of a fortnight’: 
notice was not stated. 

Mr. Munsey was strictly the business man to the last 
moment of his connection with the New York Herald. It: 
dissolution occurred the day before the pay-roll week was u. 
When the discharged employees came in on Friday for their 
last pay, they found that this shortage in service rendereé 
had been taken into account. Instead of a full week, their 
envelopes contained five-sixths of a week’s salary. There 
was about his share in the whole final episode an icy re 
moteness sharply in contrast with that glowing vision 0 
which he had written Mr. Pulitzer twenty years before— 
the “God-created genius” whose personality, “warmly ! 
touch with human nature,” should be stamped on all alike 
“from biggest editor to printer’s devil.” 
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Old Parties, or New? 


a? 


1 sie Nat 


are at the heart of the struggle against dishone: 


J . } , P 4] f,,}] . ba . 
nm ha Htamed the ollowing if ent 


Unlike most of their colleagues, these two senators are free to speak: one, 


a third party; the other, because he is fearless and 


From Lincoln to La Follette 
By HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 
United States Senator from Minnesota 


’ EW parties are not formed because someone mak 
N a wish or because someone passes a resolution.’ But 
history travels in cycles, and it is my opinion that we are 
getting into the course sailed by the country just before 
the formation of the Republican Party. The signs seem 
to be the same. Great problems were then, as they are 
now, clamoring for political solution. Whigs and Demo- 
erats were dodging the issue of the extension of slavery 
and the problem of the Supreme Court. Lincoln did not 
hesitate to charge that the Supreme Court had been packed 
with men chosen for their known views on issues coming up 
for settlement. But the Whigs and Democrats were afraid 
to meet the issues squarely. Members of Congress dodged 
because they were playing safe for reelection. Public men 
acted first of all as members of a political party, and the 
chains of their parties bound them. The force of the issues 
broke the old party lines, as dammed water accumulates 
force until it bursts its bonds. 

Today neither of the old parties has any adequate pro- 
gram for the relief of agriculture, nor a real tax program 
—by a real tax program I mean one which compels those 
best able to pay taxes to pay them; nor a plan, or even 
desire, to preserve the natural resources of the country 
for the people. Both parties are on record as wishing to 
leave control of money and credit—the greatest force in 
the country, controlling all other resources—in the hands 
of private corporations through the Federal Reserve system. 

What happened in Lincoln’s day? There was chaos 
and disagreement then too. Lincoln had to argue with 
ultra-radical Abolitionists, ready to resort to force and vio- 
lence, as well as with ultra-reactionaries. At the first 
Republican State Convention in Illinois in 1856, he said: 
“The Government is arrayed against us. We should 
repel friends rather than gain them if we adopted anything 
savoring of revolutionary methods. We must appeal to 
the patriotism and the sober sense of the people. We shall 
make converts day by day. We shall grow strong by calm- 
ness and moderation. We shall grow strong by the violence 
and injustice of our adversaries, and unless truth be a 
mockery and justice a hollow lie we shall be in the majority 
after a while, and then the revolution which we shall ac- 
omplish will be none the less radical from being the result 
of pacific measures.” That speech should be a beacon light 
for us today. Lincoln faced issues squarely in his day as 
La Follette has been facing them in our day, and about 
him as a rock gathered the storm-tossed lesser craft which 
finally formed the Republican Party—the new party of that 

generation. 

We have been electing “good men.” We have been 
conducting Y. M. C. A. campaigns and electing “honorable”’ 


On the pola 


ty and special privilege in the mana 


4 } , +? F 
ical i a on fi d dhe ( ’ fms who 


gement of our national agatrs. 


hecau hie in ready the re “sentative of 


ndependent of party tics and has no political ambition: 
men—and it does not get us anywhere at all Henceforth 
we must be for issue not for men. We must get through 


with the idea that the other fellow is a crook and that our 
lest man may be elected on a bad 
platform, and be tied to a party asso- 


lo ay tnat w must put the old partie out and a 
1 
j 


crowd is honest. An hor 


clate 


new party in simply because they are dishonest and we 
honest would be bunk. I do not underestimate the impor- 
tance of strong, honest men who have the courage and 
But most men think they are 


9 their own convictions We 


force to carry through. 
honest and act according 
need men who have the right convictions; the issuea must 
count. At least a new party is young and has the future 
before it; it represents life, not death; it has a chance 
The war killed the Democratic Party; the reconstruction 
period is killing the Whether the peopl 
will revive their corpses or turn to a new party with a 
program is for the future to tell. One can only watch the 


signs in the political skies, and judge by hi 


tepublican Party. 


atorv 


Put Not Your Faith in Parties 
By GEORGE W. NORRIS 
United States Senator from Nebraska 

HAVE small faith in a new party. 

belief in parties in this country. 
college system it would cost millions of dollars to start a 
new party and before it was four years old it would have 
settled down and become as bad as the old parties. Unless 
its leaders were Christ-like men—in which case they would 
its candidates would be dictated by 


There is too much 


Under our electoral 


not be political leaders 
a few bosses conferring in private, just as in the old parties 
No man should be proud of party regularity; it 
nothing to boast of that a man has never voted anything 
but Republican or never voted anything but Democratic 
What we need is not more parties, but less consciousne 
of party. A man who runs for office on a party ticket 
bou.id by party associations; he is no longer free. We have 
no method at present by which a man can run as an inde- 
pendent. The cumbrous machinery of the electoral college 
makes it impossible for a man simply to announce himself 
as a candidate and await the popular response. If the 
people could have voted directly, Hiram Johnson or Senator 
Borah could have swept the country in 1920. They had no 
chance; the people were tied to party wheels. The people 
are independent enough if they have half a chance to ex 
the result of the La Follette sticker cam- 
enough of that. But 


press themselves 
paign in North Dakota is evidence 
the emphasis should be laid rather upon increasing the 
opportunity for independent expression of opinion than 
upon increasing the number of party machines 

A party ought not to be an end in itself; it should be 


regarded as a means to an end. 
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Sedition in Ancient China 


By DAVID OWEN 


N the kingdom of Sung during the declining days of the 

Chou dynasty some 450 years before Christ the philos- 
opher Mo-ti lived and taught. But his doctrine did not 
flourish, and to posterity he was to become merely an 
obscure heretic. His formula of mutual good-will and human 
solidarity was thought subversive to the divinely ordained 
scheme of things in the Middle Kingdom, to the venerable 
virtue of filial piety, to the sanctity of the fivefold relation- 
ships, and the meticulous practice of personal morality. 
The obscurity which has been the lot of Mo may have been 
due to the almost undecipherable state of the Chinese texts, 
the result, perhaps, of “the burning of the books” in 213 
B.c. under the great Tsin emperor. But the more active 
cause was the doctrinaire Mencius, who arose as the de- 
fender of the faith delivered once for all to the saints of 
China. “If the doctrines of Mo are not suppressed and 
those of Confucius set forth,” said the old dogmatist, “then 
those perverse speakings will delude the people and stop up 
the path of benevolence and righteousness.” That Mencius 
accomplished his task thoroughly not even his bitterest 
critics can deny. In the words of an ancient Confucian 
writer, “Mo was blocking up the way of truth, when 
Mencius refuted him and scattered his delusions without 
difficulty.” 


The key to the philosophy of Mo-ti is to be found in the 
single expression “universal good-will.” To lack of that 
quality he attributed all of the evils of the time—a cata- 
logue of evils devastatingly contemporary : 

What are the conditions really harmful to a country? 
There are many: aggressions of powerful states against 
small; oppression of the poor by the wealthy, of the weak 
by the strong, of minorities by majorities; contempt of the 
great for the humble; lack of good-will on the part of 
governments; and the corruption of ministers. 

But if the way of love were actually practiced— 

Princes bearing good-will toward their fellows would 
fight no more battles; heads of families, loving others, 
would not bear grudges against them; men would love their 
neighbors and would neither steal nor do harm to them; 
officials and ministers would be benevolent and loyal; 
fathers and sons with love between them would be gov- 
erned by a filial spirit; brothers, loving each other, would 
find themselves in harmony and would be easily reconciled 
if there were a quarrel. Then, when there is good-will 
among men, the strong will not harm the weak; majorities 
will not oppress minorities; the rich will not be arrogant 
toward the poor; the noble-born will not be contemptuous 
toward the man of humble birth; and the charlatan will 
not dupe the simple-minded. ... Misery, injustice, jeal- 
ousies, and hatred may be kept from society by the prac- 
tice of universal good-will. 

When a man practices good-will toward others they 
respond by loving him; when a man helps others, they aid 
him; when a man does wrong to others, they do wrong to 
him; when a man hates others they reciprocate by hating 
him. 

The citizen of the ideal society is described in words 
strikingly similar to another ancient picture of the man 
of good-will: 


He who accepts the principle of universal love .. 
when he sees his fellow-man hungry he will feed him; cold, 
he will clothe him; sick, he will nurse him; dead, he will 
bury him. 

Nor must the spirit of mutual helpfulness be confinec 
by class lines: 

Chen-tu-ti said to Chou-Kong: “Why should we look 
down upon men of a lower class? Pearls come from muddy 
water, but every prince prizes them. Let us change our 
opinions.” 


The old philosopher delighted to hurl rather kindly 
dialectic at the respectable prejudices and pious fears of 
his contemporaries. It must have been distressing to the 
bureaucrats to hear him observe that a “king is only a 
name” or that “when the people speak, the truth will be 
known.” Though by no means an absolutist in his attitude 
toward war, he was not easily convinced by official fictions 
of wars to carry out the decree of Heaven—the idealistic 
guise in which even then aggression was made to appear. 
His was the disturbing faculty naively but trenchantly of 
reducing war to its lowest terms: 

If a man goes into his neighbor’s garden and steals 
peaches and plums, public opinion condemns him and the 
magistrate punishes him. Why? Because he has done 
wrong to his neighbor. One who steals a dog, a pig, or 
chickens trespasses more seriously against justice. ... His 
anti-social qualities are more evident and his crime more 
deserving of punishment. And likewise, the offense of 
him who steals a horse or a beef is more grave than that 
of him who steals a dog. . . . All of these thieves are con- 
demned by public opinion. 

But when one prince attacks another’s kingdom, none 
blames him. He is praised and people call it human nature. 
When one man kills another, public opinion says, “It is a 
crime and the murderer deserves death.” If this be true 
then one who kills ten men deserves death ten times over. 
So with one who kills ten thousand men. ... But those 
who commit the greatest of crimes against justice by mak- 
ing war we praise, considering their acts honorable. We 
write maxims to commend their exploits to posterity. 

Here are men who, seeing a little black call it black, 
but seeing a great deal of black call it white. I say that 
such men do not know how to distinguish black from white. 


The king of Lou was making preparations to attack 
the kingdom of Chen. Mo-ti went immediately to the mon- 
arch to protest against the outrage. The following conver 
sation is reported by the disciples of the philosopher: 

The philosopher Mo said: “Let us suppose that in your 
kingdom the big cities attacked the small and that powerful 
families made war on weaker, what would you say?” 

Lou-iang-ouen answered: “In the kingdom of Lou all 
are my subjects. If the strong oppress the weak, I shal] 
punish them.” 

Mo-ti replied: “Heaven is master of the whole universe 
as you are master of your kingdom. If you attack the 
people of Chen, will not Heaven punish you?” 

Lou-iang-ouen said: “Why do you want to dissuade me 
from this war? In invading the kingdom of Chen I am 
carrying out the decree of Heaven [sic] because for the 
last three generations the people have been guilty of un- 
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speakable crimes. ...I am aiding Heaven by punishing 


them.” 

Mo-ti responded: “Imagine that a father having a bad 
boy punishes him and that every father in the neighbor- 
hood, providing himself with a stick, begins to beat the boy, 
saying, ‘By punishing this boy I am carrying out the wishes 
of his father.’ ” 

“That would be absurd.” 

“But that is just what you are preparing to do.” 


Mo-ti encountered the obstacles immemorially met by 
idealists. He was told that his way was not practical, that 
it was contrary to human nature. 

Those who teach in the kingdom say: “It is true that 
if this universal good-will were to exist, it would be of 
great benefit, but it is the most difficult thing in the world 
to achieve.” 

Our master says: “It is because those who teach, the 
litterateurs and the eminent men, do not understand the 
great advantages of this principle that they speak thus. 
Take for example an assault on a city, a battle, or the sac- 
rificing of one’s own life for the sake of honor. Every- 
body has always regarded these acts as difficult. But if it 
please the commander to ask them, officers and men are 
capable of carrying them out. How much more easily 
should the people be able to follow the way of mutual 
good-will which is by nature so different.” 

Yes, but the rulers and prominent men say: “Ideally, 
the universal practice of good-will would be good, but it is 
an impossible dream. It is as if one should try to seize 
the mountain Tai and carry it across Ho or Chi.” 

Our master said: “That is a bad comparison. To pick 
up the mountain Tai and carry it across Ho or Chi might 
be called an extraordinary tour de force, and from antiquity 
to our day no one has ever done it. But how different is 
the law of universal good-will and mutual helpfulness! .. . 
Love of humanity is the great principle of the world; one 
must practice it even if he is the only one.” 

Notwithstanding Mo-ti’s repeated assertions that his 
doctrine was not incompatible with the real human nature 
it never gained a secure foothold in the practical Chinese 
mind. China gave her allegiance to the tyranny of Con- 
fucian particularism with its high, though prudent, ethic, 
rather than to Mo’s ideal of reciprocal good-will. Hecklers 
)ften twitted him over the meager progress made by his 
doctrine. One of his rejoinders suggests a penetrating in- 
sight into the perennial affairs of us simians: “It is not 
pleasing to the rulers and the powerful.” 
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on 
In the Driftway 

HE Drifter looks with compassion not unmixed with 

astonishment on the violent gestures being made by 
editors, Members of Parliameut, and eminent Englishmen 
in the direction of King George V. “Look to your son,” 
they say. “Have him on the carpet. Lay down the law as 
a parent should; tell him he must not approach a horse 
ayain or he must not ride in a steeplechase again or he must 
not agitate the nerves of his future subjects again 
him anything you like, but insist that your orders be 
obeyed.” How fine it must sound to the speakers, and how 
feeble to the King. The Drifter has never envied any king 
ympathy for the father of the 


tell 


particularly, but he has only 
Prince of Wales; for what twentieth-century father has 
the courage to make rules for a young man in his thirti 
year, and what young man in his thirtieth year cares a 
tuppenny bit what rules his twentieth-century father makes 


¥ * * * * 


+ 


from a distance, but it mu 


+ 


ro scene is almost too painful to contemplate ever 
go something like 
Father and son dine tovether, talking casually about 
weather and the state of the nation, or some such 
topic. The son has been summoned for a lecture and he 
knows it, and his father knows he knows it. But while 
the father is acutely uncomfortable, the son is calm and 
almost too polite; he is not about to deliver a homily o 
make rules for the behavior of someone else; he can afford 
to wait. Finally the unfortunate moment can no longer 
be put off; the father coughs apologetically, begins to speak, 
coughs again. “About that matter of steeplechasing,” he 
says at last. “Sir?” says the son, all courteous attentior 
“Yes,” replies his father even more feebly, “I fancy we 
shall have to do something about it.” “What do you sug- 
gest, sir?” the young man is compliance itself. His parent 
suffers a violent fit of coughing: “Perhaps people are right 
in complaining,” he stutters. “We really shouldn't want 
anything serious to happen to you. You have a certain re- 
sponsibility, of course.” “Of course,” replies the young 
gentleman with a bright smile, as if addressing an invalid 
or a patient in the only partially insane ward, “of course 
But don’t you worry about me. I shall take care of myself 
and my responsibilities, too. Good-night, sir. I have a 
hard day tomorrow and I really must get to bed.” 
* * * * ¥ 
HERE are, to be sure, other methods, and the Drifter 
has no means of knowing which one the Prince’s 
father uses. They are all equally ineffectual, from the one 
which begins: “My son, I have something very important 
to say to you; something which concerns not only your 
welfare but the well-being of those around you, etc.,” to 
the more candid “Hang it all (or its Royal equivalent), I 
don’t want to lecture you, but you know what everyone is 
saying.” They all end in the same way in well-mannered 
households; the son rises and bows his farewells as hand- 
somely as a Russian count, the father is left alone with 
a feeling of utter futility—and the ill-temper that is gen- 
erated in less genteel environments is no more efficacious. 
No, the Drifter would not like to change places with the 
King of England; far better to give orders only to wait- 
resses or taxi-drivers. There is no more chance of their 
being obeyed, but at least the fate of an empire does not 
hang upon them. THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
Traveling Fellowships for Candidates 


To THE Epitror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am afraid a third party will be a sad blow to the 
movie population, the daily papers, cartoonists, and columnists, 
but something should be done before the slump in interest 
comes. It is too early yet for another war. 

The time is ripe for a third party if candidates can be 
found competent to pass an examination in elementary eco- 
nomics and European politics. I would suggest that third- 
party candidates sojourn in Europe for five years before the 
campaign begins here. Morgan might be induced to defray 
all expenses, as he seems to be flush at present. Vanderlip 
should be engaged to conduct the grand tour of candidates and 
explain te them the vagaries of exchange and other thimble- 
rigging games. 
didates from three-card sharpers, diplomatists, and other en- 
Tex Rickard should be granted film rigkts. 
FRANCIS NEILSON 


Daugherty might go along and save the can- 


tertaining tricksters. 
Chicago, March 21 


Lenin Breaks into the Dictionary 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Having had occasion to consult the Standard Dic- 
tionary today, I accidentally came across the following on page 
1416 of the 1923 edition: 
Nikolai (1870-) Russian Bolshevik leader 
1917); real name, Vladimir Illich 
arrested by order of Trotzky, Jan. 8, 1919. 


Lenine 
(Nov 7 
Utulyanov; 


Ulanov or 


Now, aside from the fact that Lenin was never arrested 
by Trotzky, was this the most significant thing that the editors 
of the Standard Dictionary knew about Lenin in 1923 or at 
any other time after his accession to power? Or can it be that 
the editors of the Standard Dictionary took their cue from the 
New York Times’s method of handling Russian news prior to 
Walter Lippmann and Charles Merz’s exposé of that method? 
If so, what becomes of the lexicographer’s supposed impartiality 
and strict adherence to the truth? 


New York, February 26 MAXIMILIAN HURWITZ 


A Suggestion for Dartmouth 


To THE EpitTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The president of Darmouth College is reported a 
saying that he would bring in Lenin or Trotzky as instructors 
if they were available. There is the great “if” as usual. They 
are not available. Mr. Hopkins probably knows that. 

Now if Mr. Hopkins means bu , and if he really want 
“open-mindedness and an ability to think” among 
‘ all of the following: 


to bring about 
his students, let him call in 
Eugene V. t 
Upton Sinclair, author of “The Goose-Step”; 


1 


Debs, high-minded Socialist; 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Ed r of The Nation: 
James Harvey Robinson, author of “The Mind in the 
Making”; 

Alexander Meiklejohn, late of Amherst. 
tween Bishop Manning of 
The debate 


Or let him arrange a debate bs 
New York and Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts. 
could easily run through a year, or five or ten, and would stimu- 
late thought without end. 

I have other plans if these are not acceptable; 
Hopkins will not turn back 


the case is 


not hopeless. I sincerely hope Mr. 
and let his students say in future year 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint nd heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door as in I went. 


Reading, Mass., February 26 ANSEL S. RICHARDS 


How to Pay the Allied Debt 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Many years ago when I used to plant my intellectua 
cabbages in a little corner of the esteemed Sunpaper I urg: 
the immediate foundation of a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to the American Language. 

I now submit exhibit A as writ by one Edgar A. Guest anc 
published for the public weal by one Munsey of New York 
his news-shects. 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
Calvin Coolidge, President! 
Was it written in the stars? 
Did God whisper his intent 
To the dreamy lad who leant 
On the weathered pasture bars? 
[Did the little boy in school 
Know that some day he should rule? 
Did the gentle mother know 
Something others never knew 
In that happy long ago, 
Him she loved and cherished so 
Had a mighty work to do? 
Did God ever let her see 
Little Calvin’s destiny? 


Did God whisper: “Train him well 
Teach him to be strong and true, 
For some day a tolling bell 
To a sorrowing land shall tell 
Why this son was sent to you?” 
Did God tell her ere she went 
She had borne a President? 


Calvin Coolidge, President! 

Once a lad behind a plow, 
Whistling gaily as he went, 
With his humble place content, 

And a mighty ruler now. 
Surely ‘tis God’s hand we see 
In a great man’s destiny. 

EpGar A. GUEST 

The English Language plainly has a case against Mr 
Guest for at least five billion dollars. 

Our society (meanwhile to be incorporated) brings suit. 

We win that suit, for how could we help it? 

We use the money to pay the Allied debts. 

But we leave Mr. Guest to the mercies of that Anglo-Saxon 
God who allows such rhymes as “let her see” and “destiny” t 
fall upon this earth and no doubt Brother Dante will dig a nic: 

pecial little circle in the sub-basement of his traitor-parlor. 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 
Westport, Connecticut, March 20 


Esthonia and Soviet Russia 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of March 5 Louis Fischer writes a! 
article about the national minorities in Soviet Russia. Un 
fortunately Mr. Fischer did not confine himself to Russia but 
expressed some doubts about the future and the policy of the 
Baltic states, 

These doubts have no foundation. The Baltic peoples ar 
quite opposed to Russian political dominance, and there is nm 
section but will oppose Russian rule. 

Relating more especially to Esthonia, I should like t 
state that Esthonia was not detached from Russia by the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty of March 3, 1918, but that her independence 
was established by the will of the Esthonian nation expressed 
in its declaration of independence of February 24, 1918, and 
manifested in its war for liberty, after which the present 
2ussian Government recognized Esthonian independence, a: 
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cording to the peace treaty signed at Dorpat on February 2, 
1920. 
Mr. Fischer overlooked also the agrarian reform put 
through in Esthonia in 1919 and in Latvia in 1920, by which 
the large estates were proclaimed state property and taken 
over after payment of 
ready been parceled out to tl 
nor any one else in the Bal 
the sort of political and cultural autonomy existing today in 
Russia for the non-Russian peoples. 

There is no “jingoism of the ruling, estate-owning classe: 
iuse there is no rules. The 
supreme power lies in the hands of the whole people repre- 
sented in a State Assembly which is elected according to a 
most liberal electoral law, all men and 
twenty years of age having a vote. 

The relations between the majority and national minorities, 
including the Jews, are very friendly; cultural autonomy for 
racial minorities has been granted by the constitution and 
guaranteed by the League of Nations. In Esthonia the na- 
tional minorities constitute only 5 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation. A. PIP 

Esthonian Legation, Washington, D. C., March 6 


These estates have al- 
Neither the peasants 
tic states would be satisfied 


compensation. 
peasants. 


with 


” 


class which 


estate-owning 


citizens, women, of 


Helping Europe’s Students 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
Smk: On December 15 last there sailed from New York 
vessel which was hailed by students in Germany as the 
“friendship ship.” It contained a large quantity of foodstuffs 
sent jointly by the Student Friendship Fund for European 
Student Relief and the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee as 
a Thanksgiving-Christmas gift from the students of America 
to their less fortunate fellow-students overseas. These stores 
have now been distributed by the European Student Relief 
among all the institutions of higher learning in Germany, and 
in every case through the local branch of the great German 
national self-help association. 

But this gift is only one isolated action undertaken by the 
European Student Relief to combat the threatened extinction 
of European education and 1920 more than 
$1,500,000, nearly a half million articles of clothing, over 70,600 
books, and large quantities of fuel have been distributed by the 
Approximately 105,000 students in seventeen coun- 


culture. Since 


rganization. 
tries of Central Europe, Russia, and the Near East have been 
aided. In Russia alone last year 30,000 students were fed daily. 
And, interesting fact, by far the greatest portion of the funds 
has been contributed by students in thirty-six nations. 

In every relief field constant emphasis has been placed upon 
the avoidance of anything resembling pauperizing charity. This 
as been accomplished by the use of “self-help”? methods—the 
development of student cooperative kitchens, employment bu- 
+ 


reaus, shoe repair shops, tailor shops, ete. 
This year sc] and colleges throughout America are 


holding campaig1 Fund. 
Generous sums have already been received, but the students are 
unable to carry the burden alone. The cooperation of the larger 

bliec is urgently May we hope that readers of The 
Nation will assist? Checks, or requests for further information, 


ild be addressed to the Student Friendship Fund, 347 Mad 


s to support the Student Friendship 
needed, 


son Avenue, New York City. 


New York, February 15 


RAYMOND T. RICH 





The charts printed in last week’s issue of The Nation in the 
article by Stuart Chase on Pants vs. Plus Fours at Palm Beach 
should have been credited to Men’s Wear and the Chicago 
Apparel Gazette. The Daily News Record, which received 
credit, had merely reprinted the charts with permission. 


Books 


Qur Early American Drama 


A Iii tory ¢ f the American Drama: } m the Beg 1 to the 
Cwul War By Arthur Hotson Q Harper and 


Brothers. $4 
6 Noe-wen was a time, not very long ago, w pro 

fi ors scouted the idea that there wa j i t r as an 
American drama; they ignored it, even when they were ¢ 
ing into those very materials wv ! e the « 
can drama’s one yreat value—the materia f nat 
sciousness, out of which came a feeliny, in literature, { s 
can character and locality Prof r Barrett Wer er 
he wrote his volume on Amer r erature, did not ever 
a@ passing mention to the field wv n the pre t 
requires four hundred and eight! paves to bring 
the Civil War 

In a short review it is impossible to give the Quinn volume 
the searching examination it deserve There muct ed 
for it: the publisher tate that ‘“‘t! 1 pioneer bool ia 
branch of our native literature which, al? igh of t yreuts 
interest and importance, has remained, until W, U arted.” 
The very bulk of the work presupposes much original 1 arch, 
and such an extensive reference book should show ev of 
thorough familiarity with source materials and a w nye 
to examine into unfrequented fields. Otherwise, “The American 
Drama to the Civil War” might easily be rey ed |} nd 
book of reasonable proportions. ] it must be admitted that 
early American drama in the reading dull and lacking in 
those fine fires of art to be found in the drama history of other 
countries. Mr. Quinn has read these plays assiduously —not 
always with enlightenment and not always with a live dramat 
sense—but he has failed to reach deep into his materials for 
the significances of time and place, the perception of which 
for example, made Moses Coit Tyler’s “Literary History of the 
American Revolution” such a notable contributior 


This is the first 
tion of the progressive steps in the development of American 


single volume to include a minute enumera 
drama. But it is not a pioneer in an unworked field; it leans too 
heavily on the efforts of others for this statement to remain un 
challenged. For in the last fifty 
ous studies of various phases of the American drama and a 


years there have been numer 


great many excellent editions of early plays—-too many to take 
account of here. 

Consider this imposing looking volume from another angle 
the originality of its investigation. There is no deep penet 


into the socia! structure of colonial America in which the Amer 


can theater established itself, no reasons for colonial taste such 


as were established by Oral Coad in his paper, Stage and 
Players in Eighteenth Century America And Mr. Quinn 
avoids documentary study of Puritan prejudice, of which thers 
is ample evidence in numberle localities, North and Sout 

There is no fair statement concerning America’s first play 


“Androborus,” centering around a condit 


Parish at the time (1714); in fact, the bibliography of loca! 
historical events with which this play deal rether 
ignored. (See Coad, Nation, August 17, 191%, and ¢ Pulletu 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, April 15, 1916.) 


at the end of the book show an unwillingness to 
enter into such disputed points as the identity of John Leacock, 
author of “The Fall of British Tyranny.” 


Bibliographic 


In other words, this compendious study avoid very 
thorough investigation and does not even strive to take up the 
plow where it was left in the field by others. We lool Vain 
for enlightenment on a number of point What has t book 
to say of Creole Drama, a subject difficult to rehabilitate but 
none the less the expression of a colorful part of New Orlean 
life? Nothing. There are several references to Yates Snow 


Ty 
den’s estimable pamphlet on “South Carolina Plays and Play 
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wrights” (1909), but there is no attempt to suggest that dis- 
tinctively sectional theater hinted at in the essays of Harby and 
the writings of William Gilmore Simms. In the chapter Ameri- 
can History on the Stage the compiler does not add much to 
what has already been written by Lancaster on “Historical 
American Plays” (1900), or by Hutton on “Indian Drama” and 
“Revolutionary and War Drama” (1891). Mr. Quinn has, with 
evident pains, noted those plays in which Washington figures as 
a character, but he does not seem to have been aware of the 
number of times Washington was used on the French stage. 

Certain chapters we turn to because they show fulness of 
treatment. It was Mr. Quinn who suggested to his student, 
Foust, the original study of Bird from uncollated manuscripts: 
and to Foust he is indebted for the substance of a long essay 
of 49 pages. In his consideration of Boker, where he leans 
pronouncedly on others, he fails to make full note of his sources. 
His bibliography on Boucicault likewise indicates that he was 
using material published by others as early as 1906. 

One could go further into the incompleteness and consequent 
lack of authority of this comprehensive volume: the absence of 
background in the discussion of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” due to 
insufficient research; the none too clear comment on the influence 
of the American actor on the American dramatist; the avoid- 
ance of examination into the critical attitude toward native 
plays by Poe, Peter Irving, John Wells, Cornelius Mathews, 
Oliver Bunce, and Crafts of South Carolina. Nor can one say 
that the long check list of American Plays at the end of the 
volume gives one as much hold upon a perspective progress of 
native dramatic writing as that contained in P. I. Reed’s dry 
but significant thesis, “The Realistic Presentation of American 
Characters in Native American Plays Prior to Eighteen 
Seventy,” published in 1918. The bibliographies, too, are lack- 
ing in many respects. 

In other words, this book, useful as it is, leans heavily on 
the points of view and researches of others. One might almost 
call it a digest of what has been done. We cannot, therefore, 
claim for “A History of the American Drama” a preponderance 
of originality or profundity of research. But it is certainly at 
present a unique and useful compendium. 

MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Hoboes 


Stiffs. By Melbourne Garahan. Thomas Seltzer. $2. 
; oe American hobo is a bird of passage, and most of the 
thrills he experiences—the great thrills of his life—he de- 
rives from riding trains, eluding the crews that man them, 
and circumventing the railroad detectives who lie in wait for 
him at division points. The English hobo on his native heath 
has no adventures of this kind, for trains in England, and on 
the Continent as well, are not constructed with an eye to hobo 
convenience. If the English hobo yearns to “deck” a passenger 
train or “glom a rattler” he must come to America to do it. 
That is what William H. Davies did, and the most interesting 
part of his “Autobiography of a Super-Tramp” records his pere- 
grinations as a railroad vagrant. Mr. Garahan, unlike Mr. 
Davies, dispenses with America and the railroads. He remains 
in London and its purlieus, centering most of his experiences 
about a tramp lodging-house where he spent a year. But de- 
spite the fact that there is little change of locale, he manages 
to write a very fascinating book. His intention is not to point 
a moral or make suggestions to social agencies or committees 
on homeless men, but merely to recreate the experience for its 
own sake as a vivid and dramatic bit of London life. 

“Stiffs” is the story of Danny Morgan, a sailor who be- 
cause of weak eyes is disqualified from the calling he loves. 
Bitterly resentful of this handicap, but with spectacles astride 
his nose, he defiantly ships out as bos’un on a collier. The voy- 
age ends disastrously. The mate takes a violent dislike to him, 
chiefly because of his spectacles, and hectors him unmercifully. 








This persecution leads to a rough and tumble fight which re 
sults in Danny’s dismissal and return to London. Here he pro. 
ceeds to squander in riotous living a large sum of money pre. 
sented to him by his grandmother for the purpose of furthering 
his education. His father, enraged by this, casts him off, anj 
Danny repairs to Bruce House, a cheap refuge for outcasts 
where he spends many months living by his wits, practicing 
the devious and cunning shifts whereby the stiff procures foo 
and shelter. 

The outstanding feature of the book is its gallery of por. 
traits which are done with a sympathetic perception of the 
comic weakness of each. Bruce House is a Noah’s Ark of 
stranded flotsam. There is Busking, the old actor, who tour 
the public houses singing for his bread; and Gardner, a gam. 
bler, whose sole aim in life is to collect enough for a bet; and 
queerest of all is old Ferguson, the poet, who orders pudding ip 
blank verse and writes an epic poem called “Hell,” which bring: 
Tante’s “Inferno” up to date, furnishing the Devil with all the 
resources of modern scientific discoveries and inventions. 

But of all the personages who frequent Bruce House, Cherry 
stands out as the most vivid. There is none with whom t 
compare him in any other tramp book—except perhaps Brum 
in “The Super-Tramp.” Cherry, however, is more resourcefu 
than Brum, more eccentric, and, unlike Brum, he is gifted with 
a waggish tongue. One of Cherry’s pet aversions is preachers 
He was in San Francisco just after the quake of 1906 and 
ventilates his disgust for the frantic evangelism which was rif: 
at the time: 

There is nothing to beat this here religious maadness. 

... There was a biler explosion on one of the Oakland 

ferries, and some of the newspapers reported all about it 

and said “fortunately there was no damage, only seventeen 
parsons blown sky high.” A bloke stopped me once when | 
was loaded with bricks and joists and says: 

“Are you for God or for the Devil?” 

I dropped me load, and here was the astonishing sight of 

me tearing after that lunatic, him shouting “Mercy” an 
But he was too fast for me. Did you 
religious coves can run? All of 


me shouting “Hell.” 
ever observe how these 

‘em in Frisco was sprinters and kept in training too. 

To place “Stiffs” as a tramp document alongside Davies: 
“Autobiography of a Super-Tramp” or Jack London’s “T': 
Road” is to reveal both its strength and its weakness. In full- 
length portraiture it is more effective than either of its for 
runners; but into its autobiographical substratum are roote 
growths which suggest the exuberant florescence of fiction—a 
imaginative reconstruction that has overleaped itself. 
highly entertaining fictional facility is most marked in the dia 
logue at times and in the concluding chapters which record t! 
pursuit of Cherry. The pursuit is somewhat theatrical 
savors of an artifice consciously employed to accelerate 
reader’s interest. Neither in Jack London nor in William H 
Davies is there a single touch of this adventitious romance 
Both “The Road” and “The Super-Tramp’—the one in its un- 
flagging zest for experience, the other in sober philosophic ar- 
ceptance of it—strike deep into the mystery and pathos tha: 
surround all human life. To assert that “Stiffs” lacks the 
fundamental authenticity of these classics of Trampdom is no: 
to belittle it. Although it is not a notable addition to hob 
literature, it is a delightful one. GLEN MULLIN 


Scientific Pessimism About Democracy 


Political Action. By Seba Eldridge. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2. 

4 hs book is a serious and in the main valuable attempt ‘ 
apply what is known, or what is thought to be known, abou’ 

social psychology to political theory in the hope of determining 

thereby what is possible in the peaceful and orderly progres: 

of our democracy. The author himself more precisely define: 

his book as a “naturalistic interpretation of the labor moveme": 
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in relation to the state.” He begins his study by considering 


-hunger, fear, repulsion, pugnacity, the sex 


self-asser 


the instincts 
instinct, the parental 
tion, submissiveness, curiosity, constructiveness 


instinct, acquisitiveness, 

gregariou 
impulses, play tendencies—the physical environment, cul 
tural factors, the intellectual hedonic factor 

and habit. 

An examination of this portentous list leaves him with an 
opinion of man and of human institutions which our ancestors 
would have considered a satisfactory justification of the doc- 
trine of human depravity. And there is no divine grace in Mr. 
Eldridge’s picture. 

It follows that he has a pretty low opinion of what may be 
accomplished by political action. Change there probably will 
be, fundamental change, but not a change wrought by reason. 
The defects of political democracy are incurable. The under- 
lying assumptions of political liberalism as to the efficacy of 
ideas, the value and possibility of free discussion and the like 
are false or at best inadequate. By these standards the editors 
of The Nation are, we gather, hopeless optimists—an opinion 
which we cheerfully pass on to some of their critics. Indeed 
there are not many books which fly in the face of more cherished 
American notions than this. But Mr. Eldridge is doubtless safe 
from the inquisitors by reason of his correctly academic and far 
from brilliant style. 

It is obviously unfair to judge such a book by its style and 
absurd to measure it by its agreement with any comfortable, 
reconceived hopes about the wisdom of the people, actual or 
yotential. In this hour of disillusionment a less careful analysis 
than Mr. Eldridge has produced would suffice to convince us how 
modest a place reason plays in the government of human affairs. 
If we cannot do all that the earlier believers in the “infinite 
perfectability of mankind” had hoped, there may be all the more 
reason to find out those restricted limits in which rational 
progress is possible. It is to this task that the close and cogent 
reasoning of Mr. Eldridge’s 368 pages is directed. As a chal- 
lenge to complacency and an invitation to others to press on 
along the difficult road that leads to a real science of social 
action the book is worth while. 

Nevertheless three general questions may be raised even in 
a review where detailed analysis is impossible. The first con- 
cerns the danger of a too precise application of certain psycho- 
logical theories—as, for instance, that of the instincts—over 
which a tremendous battle still rages. Mr. Eldridge makes some 
verbal and rather naive concessions to the behaviorists in the 
matter of instincts, but this does not alter his general depend- 
ence on Professor William McDougall. And he is a weak reed. 

In the second place one must ask whether Mr. Eldridge is 
not too dogmatic in rejecting or severely limiting Dewey’s faith 
in the possibility of reorganizing education around social objec- 
tives: his opinion, for example, that those habits which, rather 
than reason or instinct, rule mankind may be deliberately al- 
tered for the better. Perhaps that hope is false; it can only be 
proved so after effort and observation which as yet are lacking. 
Mr. Eldridge finds that the education of college professors has 
not emancipated them from “the institutions, traditions, and 
deals under which they have been reared.” But, as the editor 
of the series in which this book appears points out, these men 
have never had the kind of education Dewey preaches nor was 
the need for it generally recognized even among students until 
the last few years. 

Finally I should question whether Mr. Eldridge’s conclu- 
sions do not require checking up by a much more explicit exami- 
nation of history and economics than he has given. He accepts 
the economic interpretation of history, with some well-grounded 
modifications, but he does not apply economics to such questions 
as the probable course of the class conflict. The probabilities 
of revolution and the nature of revolution may depend on vari- 
ous considerations of instinct and habit, but it is a sound his- 
torical generalization that as long as a given system functions 
vigorously on the economic side it will endure. The suicide of 


processes 





I 
if 


old orders, to use Keynes’s phrase, is likely to be brought about 
by such decay or such wars as are overtaking our capitalist 
civilization. This examination of eco- 
well as of psychology. token the author’s 
tested by ( biective 


realities carefully observed before they are accepted as infalli 


involves an 





conclusion 


nomics as sy the same 


pessimism as to a labor party needs to be 


bly derived from social psychology. 


In short, one can only hope, after reading this thought- 


provoking book, that some day our biologists and psychologists 
and historians and economists will get together, pool their 
knowledge, fight out their battles, and give us a synthetis ay 


proach to those problems of social action which Mr. Eldridge 


has so courageously tackled. NORMAN THOMA 


Little Tragedies 
Louis Hémon 


My Fair Lady sy Translated by William 


Aspenwall Bradley. The Macmillan Company $2 
R. HEMON has the art of handling with a fine discrimina 
4 tion and feeling the small and sordid, the purposeless 
and unwritten tragedies of this world But «a gray veil mu 
lie across the author’s face. Gaiety { humor do come 


to the assistance of the blind and limy 
haunts his path. And the 
be permitted occasionally a faint glimpse of the daneing shape 
of Hope. May not a cross-section of actual experience be 
brushed by the wings of light irony as wel! as by those 


reager mus nave Teed ne mu 


appointment and despair? Also, in the majority of these 


time, not achievement, is marked. The author presents a pic 
ture in which 
into interesting descriptions. 
Who-Sees-the-Gods and Fear. 

But in My Fair Lady, The Old Woman, and Lizzie Blake 
ston the portrait in its finished state burns and glows before 
you. The first is a sketch 
color, kept fresh and bright under the glass of romance throug? 
It has charm, if not power: 


the dramatic possibilities, never realized, lapse 
This is especially true of He 


of recollection—a delicate water 


aging and dusty years. 


Liette, 
white face shaded by the great straw hat, her eyes soft! 


standing in the center of the ring, her Hitt 
shining, her young lips shaping the old words of the song 
little by little they stopped 


making fun and sang, without ceasing to look at her 


like so many tender kisses 
“We shall go no more to the wood 
The laurels are cut 
My fair lady $s 
The second is a sharp fragment of bitter reality, whose 
edges cut to the bone. A battered 
old woman in the last agonies of life is forced to recite pseude 
recollections of the emperor in a charlatan’s museum—she, whe 
longs only for the respose and silence of death! It is ad 
mirably done: 


poor, centenarian of an 


The little that 
touching age 


could be seen of her f indicated 


There were deep hollows between the chee} 


bones and the jaws; her whi‘e eyes ran with 
which 


her skin; for her face was 


eontinus 


tears rolled and clung to the thousand fold of 


a mass of wrinkles, like deey 
cuts ...a whole length of harsh and 
come, year ifter vear, to corrode and to gash that thing 


which had been a woman's face 


Lizzie Blakeston is the epic of a little Cockney gir!’ 
drawn-out misery of anticipation. 
rope-walk factory at eight shillings a week, the awaited miracle 
was confined to one Saturday night’s trial exhibition at the 


For her, who worked in a 


theater and two sovereigns in a blue plush purse—with the pro: 
pect of the factory again next day. That was the end 
On the first floor of the house in } t treet the fan 
ily council was assembled Mr. B ton | ed at his 
brother-in-law's watch and. said bitter! ‘I t’ what 
happens when you leave these childrer ir mor ss 
pass their evenings out of door nd spend it e for 
Uncle Jim interposed benevolent cah,"” } anid 
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“At her age they say that, and the next day think no more 


of it. You must not complain, all told; everything has 
ended well.” 
Everything had indeed ended well, especially for Liz- 


zie, whom the ebbing tide urged gently to the ocean. 

This is the book’s finale. It shows the unmistakable signs 
of early work. It is green fruit which has not attained the 
delicate, symmetrical perfection of “Maria Chapdelaine.” But 
it excels in its understanding of the human heart. Praise should 
be given Mr. Bradley, the translator, by whose skill the work 
loses nothing in the English rendering. 

LAURA BENET 


Books in Brief 


The Dancers. By Hubert Parsons. Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 

The co-operative quill guided by Gerald du Maurier and 
Viola Tree, under the name Hubert Parsons, has traced a vivid 
story—undeniably theatrical, it is true, but with imaginative 
values above the ordinary. The narrative is admirable in pace, 
unfolded in a series of colorful incidents, and holds one’s inter- 
est in a double-grip of plot and character development. 

An Outland Piper. By Donald Davidson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25. 

The first volume of verse by one of a group of young and 
original poets who have been making their magazine, The Fugi- 
tive, of Nashville, Tennessee, famous among Americans who 
look sharply for good verse. The prevailing tone is satiric—a 
reader thinks of T. S. Eliot, Maxwell Bodenheim, and occa- 
sionally E. A. Robinson—but there is evidence of a lively lyric 
gift, and on every page there is proof of a nimble, fearless 
mind. Mr. Davidson’s next volume may well be a little more 
unified and much less obscure. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Austin Dobson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50. 

An admirable edition in one volume of this nineteenth- 
century Prior. Much of him already seems a little faint and 
over-gentle; but he will remain in the company of the Augus- 
tans, and of Praed, Locker-Lampson, and Calverley. Alban 
Dobson, his son, is the excellent editor. 

Luther Nichols. The Macmillan Company. 
$2. 

Mrs. Watts is not quite comfortable in this novel. She 
appears to have set out to write a story in the prevailing 
mode, with the customary large dose of sex preoccupation and 
modernism, and Mrs. Watts, temperamentally out of harmony 
with her theme, must have sighed more than once, in the 
words of the Bangor lumberman, “Lord, how I dread it!” At 
any rate, the resultant novel is by no means comparable with 
“Nathan Burke” or “The Rise of Jennie Cushing.” Her chauf- 
feur hero remains a little flat and unreal, despite her sincere 
efforts in his behalf. 


By Mary S. Watts. 


The Community Playhouse. By C. J. De Goveia. B. W. 
Huebsch. $2. 

A Book of Entertainments and Theatricals. 
Dayton and Louise Bascom Barratt. 
and Company. $3.50. 

One Thousand and One Plays for the Little Theatre. 
by Frank Shay. Stewart Kidd. $1. 

The little-theater movement, after its first lusty experiments 
and by no means inconsiderable achievements, inevitably dropped 
to a feeble and desultory pace during the war. Its advocates 
perforce turned their activities in other directions; the acting 
groups were scattered, and public sentiment frowned upon all 
such ventures unless they were made an adjunct of encampments 


or in some other way related to the major business in hand. 


By Helena Smith 
Robert M. McBride 


Compiled 


Recently, however, there are indications of a renewal of vigor j, 
this field. Spurred partly by the inferior brand of entertain. 
ment which road companies and second-rate stock aggregation, 
provide, and partly by the amateur spirit which leavens all th; 
arts, community activity in dramatics is once more well unde; 
way. A number of recent books dealing with the subject ar 
indicative of the trend. “The Community Playhouse,” by C. J 
De Goveia, is a particularly valuable work—practical, brief, an; 
suggestive. After a short general survey of the possibilities 
latent in the community theater, he burrows into the actua| 
problems to be solved, organizing his information with intellj. 
gence and presenting it in a manner which makes this volum 
an indispensable handbook. The attractive book written }; 
Helena Smith Dayton and Louise Bascom Barratt is more ger. 
eral and more inclusive; it covers the pageant and the charity 
bazaar as well as strictly dramatic undertakings. It will & 
found of much value for the amateur, and is so well written that 
it will interest the lay reader who has no immediate intention of 
plunging into the actual management of such tasks. Mr. Shay’s 
book is, as its title indicates, a bibliography. It covers the avail. 
able sources thoroughly and puts the data concerning suitable 
plays in compact and accessible form. The type of drama js 
indicated in each instance and the number of roles which each 


play possesses. 


Drama 
Pseudo- Marriage 


{ROM time to time Mr. Eugene O’Neill starts his career al) 
over again. He gives the impression not so much of de 
veloping as of making a series of excursions into various prov- 
inces of the drama’s domain and of returning from each of 
these excursions a little dissatisfied, a little disillusioned, 2 
little hopeful that his next experiment will result in something 
not quite so fragmentary and unfinished from within. I repeat, 
from within. His works leave me with the sense of never 
having been permitted to ripen, of having been written when 
another mood, another method, another philosophy had already 
shadowed the field of the creative vision. One need but reflect 
upon a few of his plays in more or less chronological order to 
see quite clearly the wavering, tentative, unequal character of 
his productivity: “Beyond the Horizon,” “The Emperor Jones,” 
“Gold,” “The First Man,” “Anna Christie,” “The Hairy Ape.” 
“Welded,” at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, is a new 
departure still. Mr. O’Neill enters the province of Strindberg 
the Strindberg of “Comrades,” “Creditors,” “The Link.” H 
wants to exhaust the problem of the intricate relations between 
two people. His difficulty is that he has not thought out the 
question of these relations to their last depth, to a last clarity 
That is what Strindberg always did. In that fact lies the end- 
less fascination of those earlier plays of his. They are com- 
plete. They are, like all things utterly complete, crystalline 
Only what has not been thought out and thought through i: 
murky. And “Welded,” though I strained my powers of at- 
tention to the utmost, rernains murky. 

The fable is, as it should be, simple. He is a playwright 
she an actress. He is jealous of her past; she is resentful of 
the fact that her successes have been chiefly in his plays, a fac: 
that seems to make her wholly his creature. It is a fine touc! 
—the finest in the play—that he, conscious of creative power 
wanting to emphasize his possession of her, his superiority 
hurls at her but one word: “Actress!” But the artistic rivalry 
in which, from the nature of things, she must always, in her 
character of a mere interpreter, be defeated is obscured br 
other motives far less clarified. She does not grow cold 2 
ultimate moments through this fruitless assertion of her ego 
but through some other inhibition which is never clearly de- 
fined. At the end of a scene which is supposed to be terrib! 
but which leaves one rather cold, each tries to kill love b 
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Gr inf ..rowing away body and soul. Each finds it impossible. They so admirably, failed here. For even this gritty dialogue with 
Ttain. . reunited not in hope but in hopelessness, in acceptance of its constant flights into false and untimely eloquence might have 
ations Be nhs appiness by which they hope to be exalted. been softened and made human by the simplest delivery, by 
all the So many things are untouched, so many gaps unbridged. subduing its artificial emphasis. Nothing of t kind is done. 
under Love, to begin with, is less esoteric than this; it is also more In the scene with the prostitute Mr. Ben-Ami’s lines are pre 
ct are fragile. These two, furthermore, were never married. That posterous enough in form, however good in substar lad 
Page has nothing to do with a ceremony or an official stamp. They he used a visionary simplicity of delivery one n rit sus 
f, ani} 42d no tenderness for each other; one is quite sure that they pended disbelief. He preaches. The direction is rhetorical 
ities had no compassion for each other’s human needs, weaknesses, Mr. Ben-Ami and Miss Keane act. They never d nything 
actual f ¢,ilures. Their union was, from the start, the contact of two at any moment but act in the crass and obvious sens lhe 
ntelli f voracious vanities. It was long ago described in “Comrades.” audience secadhie: For on this one point the uninstructed are 
olum 1; is not thoroughly grasped here at any point. Strindberg | at one with sound critical doctrine: they want the illusion of 
en by shows that his two people were not married. Mr. O’Neill wants | reality. You may produce that illusion by any means you like 
> et Fs to believe that these two were and that their acceptance of from stark naturalism to ultra-expressionism. The artistic and \ 
harity their unhappiness constitutes union. We do not believe him. spiritual result must be ultimately and in effect ti u 
‘ill bf Union must have rapture; it must also have peace. show truth, to show life, to come a little closer to nature 
n that The dialogue is distressing. For once I could not blame LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
ig of the well-fed bourgeois all around who tittered and giggled. 
shay’ There is not a living word in the play, none that is torn from “pia? 
ia the depth of passionate experience. The speech is the speech A a : 
neg: that superior Greenwich Villagers would, some years ago, have Just off f: j =f Descersptive 
pet imagined themselves as using on such occasions, in such a situ- the Press! Pies au Folder on request 
“f ation. The prostitute who appears in one scene is the only panties 
character who talks like a human being. Michael and Eleanor - aa — 
do not talk as people talk in either life or Strindberg or Porto- THE AMERICAN COLONIES 
Riche or Schnitzler. They talk like people in a Greenwich IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Village novel by. . .. Well, that is perhaps not Mr. O’Neill’s : a 
; : = : , HERBERT L. OSGOOD, Ph.D... LL.D. 
fault. Perhaps we have no society in America of this particular Late Professor of History in Columtna Univermty 
kind homogeneous enough, cultivated enough, usual enough, to MPORTANT happenings ta those dase co 1 oe 
on ol furnish him with an idiom. Whatever the causes, the fact — en om ‘the us: cane onnerel- 
yf de remains. authority throws new light on the early deve ment ir nation 
The result is that both Mr. Ben-Ami and Miss Doris Keane a SS Se a VE Ee aes FY ont te Ai 
prov- ? hae i $5.50 per volume. Orders for Complete Set, 4 Vola., $26 00 
ch of | seemed to be attitudinizing at every moment. It was at this tk lh tinilbailinins: i diliia, siailinaes. iaiiaiall 
ed, aj that the audience laughed; it was this laughter that I could COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2946 Broadway, N. y 
thing} not but forgive. Mr. Stark Young, who directed “Failures” : 
peat, 
never 
whes | % | LECTURES AND AMUSEMENTS | 3 
ready 
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TEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





























S SURELY as his beloved master 
Rubinstein was enchanted by the 
Steinway tone, as surely as Paderewski 
and Rachmaninoff became its devotees, 
so surely Josef Hofmann chose the 
Steinway as the perfect medium to voice 
his art.... Unswerving fidelity to the 
ideal of its creator has made Steinway 
the continual leader in the development 
of piano manufacture. Each of Henry 
Steinway’s descendants has contributed 
his own particular genius and ability to 
the perfection of Steinway craftsman- 





THE PUPIL OF RUBINSTEIN 


ship. The modern Steinway, played by 
Friedman, Levitzki and Cortot, is the 
finest Steinway of all time... . This de- 
votion to perfection likewise has made 
possible the Steinway of the home. In 
the smaller grand or upright, suitable for 
the modest abode, the Steinway tone 
lives in all its glory and nobility. Once 
you have heard or played a Steinway 
there can be no question of your choice. 
It will be your piano, just as it is the 
piano of the masters who have named it, 
Steinway—Instrument of the Immortals. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 


. } 
purchase a new Steinway piano upon convenient terms with the privilege of extend- 


ing payment over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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_International Relations Section 





Victors, Vanquished, and Neutrals 
By SCOTT NEARING 


N February 14, 1919, Woodrow Wilson sailed for the 
() United States with the peace treaty in outline form. 
The Allies had triumphed, had imposed their own terms on 
the enemy, and had thus laid the foundation for peace and 
world order: at least so ran the argument. But there were 
some people in February, 1919, who believed that Mr. Wil- 
son and his colleagues had not found the key to peace and 
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world order. Now, at a distance of five years, it is possible 
to form some judgment as to these two points of view. 
Among the many angles from which this problem may 
be approached, none is more significant than that of the 
New York banking world. During each business day this 
world makes an estimate or “quotation” as to the value of 
securities, foreign money, and the like. The bankers’ esti- 
Mate of the value of money is called the “exchange rate.” 
An exchange rate is the market price of one currency 
expressed in terms of some other currency—as, so many 
francs per dollar or so many dollars per pound sterling. 
Fluctuations in the exchange rate occur: (1) With the 
shifting demand for money or commercial credit, and (2) 
With the varying confidence that the business men of one 
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country have in the stability of economic conditions in 
other countries. 

The chief countries of Europe have 
classed in three groups, for the purposes of this discussion: 
first, states that participated actively in the war; second, 
states that were created or greatly modified as a result of 
the treaty; and, third, neutral states. In each one of these 
groups the figures show the per cent of par value a: 
in New York on the third Tuesday of January in each year: 


been roughly 


quoted 


Exchange rates of certain Kurope an states as quote don the New 


York market the third Tuesday of January fram 1919 te 


1924. Figures show per cent of par value in dollara 
I. Belligerent States 
Great Britain France Italy Belgium rmany A ’ 

12. | 98 95 81 9] 5 
ee 76 4% 30 43 6 3 
io) 77 32 18 34 6 ] 
> 87 42 22 40 2 0-; 
a 91 35 25 32 0 0 
ae 87 23 23 21 0 0) 

Il New or “Treaty” States 

Finland Poland : - J I a fun 

3920. ..... 21 4 & 6 12 
| ee 14 04 6 j a 1 
1922..... 10 0.1 8 4 ! 
a 13 04 14 2 23 0 
| er 13 04 15 6 3 0 
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III. Neutral States 


Holland Sweden Norway Spain Switzerland 
1919 104 109 105 104 107 
1920. 93 76 70 97 94 
1921 8&2 79 65 69 81 
1922. 93 92 54 77 100 
1923. : 99 100 69 82 97 
1924. ea 93 98 53 66 89 


An examination of these figures shows that five years 
after the treaty was drafted none of the belligerent states 
is quoted at par; that, with the exception of Great Britain, 
all are quoted at less than a quarter of par, and that the 
two “enemy states” are quoted at less than 1 per cent of 
par. In every instance the rate for 1924 represents a heavy 
loss as compared with 1919. 

Among the treaty states (quotations do not, of course, 
go back to 1919) only two are quoted at more than 10 per 
cent of par, and four of the six have lost heavily since 1920. 
Among the six, Czecho-Slovakia alone shows a gain. 

The neutral states, as a group, have also lost, but their 
position, as a whole, is far better than that of either of the 
other two groups. 

In the estimate of the New York banking fraternity 
the states that made the treaty and the states made by the 
treaty have all suffered severe economic reverses during the 
past five years. These economic disasters have communi- 
cated themselves to the neutrals as well, and the whole 
state of Europe, in the estimate of the New York bankers, 
has grown distinctly worse since the treaty was drafted. 
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An Historical Impromptu 


HE new Prague paper, Przitomnost, recently containw 

an article signed T. G. M. which was recognized by }:: 

spirit and form as well as by its initials as the work o: 

Thomas G. Masaryk, the Czecho-Slovak President. \W;: 
print herewith a translation of this article: 


On January 21 I noted in my diary the newspaper repor 
of the vote in the English House of Commons which determine: 
the advent of the MacDonald Cabinet; on January 22 I note; 
the report of Lenin’s death. I linked these two events in m; 
mind, and as I meditated upon the remarkable coincidence | 
said to myself: “Too bad that they did not coincide more per. 
fectly.” Then came later reports; Lenin passed out, in fact, or 
the same day on which the new Government was voted int; 
power in London. Lenin’s departure actually preceded th 


London vote. 
The greatest empire of the world now has a Socialis: 


government; the greatest empire of Europe (in population) ha: 
for several years been Socialist—officially Communist. If thes 
two facts mean anything they teach that the World War wa: 
the world revolution. It was not possible for millions of Euro 
pean and American men to murder each other for years with. 
out meditating upon it, and through meditation to come to th 
conclusion that the regime out of which the World War aros 
was untenable. And not only the soldiers meditated upon th 
war and its meaning, but also their families, who stayed at hom 
and experienced the war and its horrors much more intensively 
than the men in the field, who had less leisure for philosophizing 
—and still have. 

In England the Socialists have won without a bloody revo 
lution; in Russia they triumphed through a bloody revolutior 
Lenin and his supporters announced that their methods wer 
the only right methods and that they expressed the teaching: 
of Karl Marx. The English example demonstrates that they 
were not the only right methods; and that bolshevism is not the 
only Marxianism must be clear to anyone familiar with Man 
and Engels. In the revolutionary glow of 1848 Marx was for 
revolution, even for bloody revolution. But later he accepted 
parliamentarism, revolution by the ballot, as the chief and de 
cisive method of socialism. Engels so stated shortly before hi: 
death with a clearness which bars doubt or discussion. Marx’ 
method then has won in England, not only in Russia; in Eng. 
land the maturer, socialist, more Marxist Marx has won, ani 
non-Marxists won the victory. 

England’s example will strengthen the conviction of peop! 
who think politically, that bloody revolution is an outwor 
method. Bloodless revolution (not only parliamentary, but als 
literary, etc.) is the modern method. Without a revolution i: 
heads and hearts a political and social revolution is only ski» 
deep. 

It is not necessary to say that there must never be a blood; 
revolution; but it should be emphasized that it is justified only 
after every other attempt at reform has failed. And it need: 
preparation: a revolution without preliminary reform move- 
ments is unjustified, a mere act of violence, like an unjustified 
war. Man has no higher rule to guide him, in his entire life 4 
in politics, than the recognition that human life and personality 
must be held sacred by human beings. The Russian revolutio 
has not achieved what Lenin expected, precisely because it wa: 
not sufficiently reformist. We shall wait to see what the Eng: 
lish revolution achieves. 

Russia and England are different economically, moral! 
and especially culturally. Hence the difference in their revolu 
That is true even of the beginnings of the English reve 
Compare the trial and pub 


tions. 

lution in the seventeenth century. 

lic execution of Charles I with the murder of the Czar. 
There are differences too in the personality of the leaders 
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By Calvin Coolidge 
The Price of Freedom 


first book to give the views of the President on 
mental problems confronting the nation. With por- 
¢? 5 


trait Jrontisptece. 2.90 
By Leighton Parks, D.D. 
What Is Modernism? 


The rector of Saint Bartholomew's, New York, defines and 
% 1 
layman, 


$1.00 


This is the 


funda 


clarifies the issue in a book simply written for the 
By Stark Young 
The Three Fountains 


“A rare beauty of style flows out of the content of these 
pieces... A book that lovers of intelligence and beauty 
cannot afford to pass by."—New York Evening Post. $2.00 


By Arnold Whitridge 


Critical Ventures in Modern 
French Literature 


The charm and unconventionality of these “ventures” by a 
grandson of Matthew Arnold make his book delightful. 
$1.75 


“ 


By Albert Leon Guerard 


Reflections on the 
Napoleonic Legend 


“Brilliant, fascinating. The work of one who is alert and 
independent, clear minded and hard headed. A book full of 
wit, humor, understanding and irony.”—H. B. Fuller in the 
New York Times. $3.75 


By Lloyd Osbourne 
An Intimate Portrait of RLS 


This portrait of R L S by his stepson “gives here and there 
something new, something vital and something strange,” 
says the Boston Transcript. $1.50 


Edited by Esther Everett Lape 
Ways to Peace 


Charles W. Eliot, David Starr Jordan, M. Carey Thomas 
are among the twenty whose plans for the American Peace 
Award are printed here. With an introduction by Miss 
Lape and a foreword by Edward W. Bok. $3.00 


By Henry H. Curran 
John Citizen’s Job 


The job of John Citizen in politics; why John Citizen stays 
out; why, when, where and how he should go in. Here is 
the real inside of politics. $1.50 





The Interpreter’s | You Too 


House By Roger Burlingame 

By Struthers Burt \ novel which satirizes the 
“Sheer narrative charm,” \merican advertising mania 
ivs the Bookman. $2.00 vith brilliant effect. $2.00 








These books are on sale at all bookswores. 
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The advent of the Labor party to political power in E.n- 
land is the culmination of the long-working of silent 
forces. 





The influence of such a signal political revolution on the 
course of human destinies is not likely to be any the less 
because it was brought about by a peaceful ballot. 


Che Manchester Guardian 
VEEKLY 
is pre-eminently fitted to enable the thinking American to 
understand in their full significance the new forces that 
are welding today the destinies of England as well as of 
other nations. 


TOUUTEM LL 





Its news columns give facts without fear or bias. Its 
special correspondence from foreign capitals is not only 
brilliant but also reliable. Its editorial comment is always 
fearless. 


In more than sixty countries men of intelligence read 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to keep 
their knowledge of the world in repair and are thereby 
enabled to form for themselves a balanced judgment on 
the course of present day affairs. 
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the Russian leader, who grew up and received his education e 
under the bloody Czarist system, early became a typical Rus- aAov 
sian revolutionary: a conspirator, accustomed to the secret av 
commerce of the professional revolutionaries, of the revolu- 
tionary aristocrats who believed in the Russian and world revo- 
lution from above—Blanqui, Bakunin, Netshaiev. That is es- 
sentially the tactics of Czarism—both groups accept the prin- 
ciple that peoples are led and ruled by minorities, by great headache 
men. It is an essentially undemocratic principle. Lenin, of | 
course, had the fate of his own brother to remember—hung on 
the gallows in his struggle against Czarism. The typical English toothache 
revolutionary grew up in a constitutional country, was trained 
in trade unions. At the beginning of his life he was a teacher, | . 
a religious preacher, and as a teacher he understood the quiet neuralgia 
course of the evolution of the human soul and of human society. | 
Out of that grew his ideals of humanity and of human tactics. 
And he had native models, from Sir Thomas More to Robert 
Owen and present-day English Socialists. Does not affect 

But MacDonald came to power because of the action of the | Red 
Liberals and Conservatives. There is no need of inquiring the heart 
whether this was tactics or part of a program; in any case the | Non habit 
change in England is a striking lesson for the continental | P 
bourgeoisie. So, for that matter, is the Russian revolution and | forming 
the entire development of Europe in and after the war. Prus- 
sian and Austro-Hungarian Czarism as well as the Russian have 
fallen. 

P.S. In any case one remark: piu andante as a musical 
term does not mean “slower” but “faster”; andante — moving, 
progressing in movement. He who moves steadily gets farther 


than he who runs and then stops. H 
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